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“NEWS OF THE WEEK. _ 


ea Ses 

Y far the most important incident of the week is the return 
B of M. de Bourgoing for the Department of the Niévre by 
a vote of 37,599 against 32,157 given to M. Gudin, Republican, 
and 4,527 to Count Pazzis, Monarchist. In the election of 1875 
the Republicans had a majority of 11,000, but in this election M. 
de Bourgoing, an officer of Napoleon's household, an avowed and 
defiant Bonapartist, who asks for support as a proof of confidence 
in the Empire, defeats Royalists and Republicans put together. 
Of course explanations are offered, one of which is that the can- 
didate was backed by the Prefect, but in other cases when the 
Prefect is Royalist the electors set him at defiance, and the only 
explanation is, we believe, the one given in another column. The 
peasantry are weary of an Assembly which will not obey the 
national will and organise the Republic, which intrigues in favour 
of impossible monarchs, and which is as repressive as the Empire. 
They desire a dissolution, and failing to obtain one, fall back on 
the party which promises a plébiscite. 








Marshal MacMahon has terminated the Ministerial crisis. 
Weary of the incessant shuffling of the cards, of Ministry after 
Ministry formed only to fall to pieces, and of the Duc d’ Audiffret- 
Pasquier’s proposals to continue the Government of Combat, but 
turn it against the Imperialists, he suddenly ordered General Cissey 
to become Premier, the Due Decazes to keep the foreign seals, 
M. Magne to go on with his finance, M. Fourton to take charge 
of the Interior, and three or four insignificant persons to fill the 
other departments. Two of the latter, it is said, did not know 
of their appointments, but still, there is a Ministry, which, 
however, does not even propose to frame any programme, to pass 
any laws, or to do anything, except carry on current business. It 
is, in fact, to be like Mr. Disreeli’s Cabinet for this Session, a 
“* Ministry of silence and consideration.” As France cannot be 
silent, and grows hypochondriac whenever she considers, the 
Ministry is not likely to last, or the Dissolution to be long 
postponed. 


M. Thiers, in a manifesto of May 24, which we have carefully 
analysed elsewhere, gives a final decision in favour of immediate 
dissolution. Of course he quizzes his rivals and taunts his foes 
for their inability to make a monarchy, an inability for which 
they turned him out, but the main object of his address to his 
friends is to induce the Assembly to dissolve itself. The people, he 
says,—not having yet heard the news from Nevers,—persistently 
desire a Republic, but, whatever they desire, it is to the people, 
as Sovereign arbiter, that an Assembly too distracted by divi- 
sions to be able to govern must refer its powers. It is from them 
that it must take new rights and renewed energy. It is stated 
that Marshal MacMahon is quite of this opinion, and that at 
the next Ministerial crisis he will either take a plébiscite, or 
dissolve the Assembly by persuasion or force, as may appear 
most feasible. This would be, in fact, a violent coup d'état, and 
probably a bloody one, and it is to avoid this, among other evils, 
that M. Thiers presses the voluntary dissolution. 


The week has been full of reports from Spain about a Hoben- 


zollern candidature for the throne. The story appears to be that 
Prince Bismarck has decided against Don Carlos, as too much 
under the influence of Rome, and sent Krupp guns and money to 
Madrid to suppress him; that he has vetoed the selection of Dona 
Luisa or her husband, the Duke de Montpensier, and that he is 
anxious to renew the negotiation broken off by the war. It 
seems not a little dreamy, all that, unless Berlin is prepared 
to conquer Spain, which she has not the means of doing; 
but it is certain that the rumour is loud, that Prince 
Bismarck has an active policy in Spain of some kind, and that if 
he could detach her finally from France, he would greatly in- 
crease the security of Germany. It is scarcely conceivable, how- 
ever, that Serrano should entertain such an idea, or that he could 
obtain any decided support from an Alfonsist army. Even if Prince 
Leopold had the governing faculty of the Hohenzollerns, he would 
need an army of fifty thousand foreigners to keep him on his 
throne, and that would be insufficient. It is diflicult to imagine 
even an object for a story which, though a provocation to France, 
will not tempt her to war unready. 


The Conservatives of Essex on Thursday gave a grand banquet 
at Chelmsford to the ten Conservative Members the county now 
returns. About two thousand guests sat down to dinner, but the 
proceedings were almost too tame for report. Mr. Disraeli, 
though most pressingly invited, rejected a grand opportunity 
of repeating his statement that the labourers’ movement was a 
good thing both for the labourers and the country, and.so pro- 
bably missed the best chance of martyrdom he is ever likely to 
enjoy. Death under a shower of wine-glasses would be a new 
discovery in suicide. No other Cabinet Minister was present. 
Mr. Disraeli’s substitute, Colonel Taylor, delighted his hearers 
with the statement that the Liberal Cabinet had ‘ descended 
from robbery to petty larceny ;” the chairman, Mr. Perry Wat- 
lington, did not delight them by a hint that a new Reform Bill 
was coming, and they must have confidence in the Premier ; the 
Right Hon. W. Beresford accused the late*Government of suicide, 
a suicide in which he rejoiced ; Mr. Boord talked beer, and said 
Radicalism was made up of “ grotesque hobbies ;” and Lord 
Eustace Cecil, in a rather long and ill-considered speech, chiefly 
about phantom regiments, declared ‘silence and consideration to 
be the highest wisdom.” In fact, nobody had anything to say, 
and so flavoured his nothing with as much bitterness as he could. 
It was a feast given by intellectual teetotallers, who, having 
nothing but water to offer, tried to make it palatable by an 
infusion of brine. 


Prince Bismarck and the Pope are both said to be ill, but as 
nobody ever tells the precise truth about cither, it is difficult to 
form even a conjectural opinion. According to the most vraisem- 
blant view, the German Chancellor has had a relapse which his 
physicians do not like, and for which they are keeping him away 
from the baths he was about to visit; while the Pope has had an 
attack of the Roman fever, slight, but sufficient at his age to 
make exposure to the air dangerous. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that both are ill on purpose, and still more possible that 
physicians’ orders of precaution have been exaggerated into ill- 
nesses. The death of either would set Europe in commotion, but 
statesmen and potentates do not die just when journalists conceive 
that the world is dull. 





The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland has accepted 
|the Duke of Richmond's Bill for the extinction of patronage 
almost with unanimity. Dr. Cook attempted to resist a measure 
| which, he contended, would make the minister the minister of a 
particular party within the parish, and destroy the rights of the 
| body of the parishioners, now represented by the lay patrons. 
He believed also that the arrangement would give a new argu- 
‘ment to those who wished to disestablish and disendow the 
| Church. He moved a long resolution embodying these ideas, 
but finding no substantial support, he withdrew it. The Free 
| Church, on the other hand, does not approve the Bill, which it 


| suspects may impair its influence; and its principal leader, 
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Dr. Rainy, seems to be supported in expressing his dislike to a , may elect. No provision is made for appointment if both 
renewal of connection with the State, apparently holding that a | patron and congregation refuse, and in that case the living 
nation should have a ereed, but that once accepted, the nation | apparently will be left vacant. ‘The effect of this is, of 
should have no control over it. At least, that is the only way in | course, expected to be the gradual election of priests not in 
which we can reconcile his dislike to State connection with the communion with Rome, as the congregitions will not go without 
old doctrine of the Free Kirk, that every State should recognise a | the offices, but we suspect the expectation will be disappointed, 
visible Church on earth. Priests secretly approved by their superiors will be elected, and 
Stn allowed to take the oath, as under compulsion ; or the war will be 
Mr. Beresford Hope revived the objections to Oxford as @| carried on as in England under Elizabeth, the priests risking 
military centre on Friday week, and was defeated by a| their liberties, as they risked their lives. Catholic priests, unlike. 
majority of 99. In the course of the debate, Sir W. Har- | their silly imitators, are independent of robes, buildings, or any 
court informed the House that 300 years ago Oxford (the | paraphernalia whatever, in the performance of their functions, 
University, not the city, it need hardly be said,) sent up an influ- 
ential memorial against the study of Greek, which fortunately 
was disregarded ; and Mr. Hall reminded honourable gentlemen 
that, within living memory, a Member’s memorial had unfortu- 
nately succeeded in preventing the main line of the Great Western 
Railway from being run past the town. ‘The only attempt at an 
argument on the question was that which Lord R. Churchill 
(shade of Malbrook !) stated, in his alarming vision of the ‘‘ ming- 
ling of learned Professors and thoughtful students with roystering 
soldiers and licentious camp-followers.”’ But what is the neces- 
sity for their mingling ? In Germany, where they do mingle con- 


siderably, does learning or war suffer thereby? Would even 
s 2 2. > a yi j 2 1s . 40e > b a ¢ y . 
boat-racing ? After all, the proposal only amounts to establishing | grammar before. Even his Queen’s Speeches can be parsed. What 


a staff of 100 persons, specially selected, we assume, for pro- | is the “it” we have italicised, and how does one “ decline” an 
priety of conduct and strictness of discipline, in an excellent | ‘‘ act”? _ 
recruiting district, ‘The University Volunteer corps will gain by | The Dublin Evening Mail denies that Mr. Justice Lawson 
their neighbourhood, and not even a don will lose. Finally, as | ever said he was glad to hear that Catholics did not like the 
Mr. Henley said, the [louse, having made up its mind, must put | language used by Mr. Justice Keogh in the famous Galway 
its foot down, else some one will be asking to have the Irish | decision. He says the remark applied solely to Mr. O’Donnell’s 
Church re-established, or the Heptarchy. admission that ‘he did not question the legality of Mr. Justice 
anette tt Ges thins nitilliadie whe, using the endlier yous Keogh's judgment in the Galway election,” and that the words 
of the Queen's reign helped to govern England has passed away. | cee ap wee, Se we er Eee judge oe 
es te, i ae es oe “ $ * | there to hear that.” Of course, if that is the judge’s explana- 
Phe Prince Consort and Baron Stockmar are gone, and ©0 | tion of his own meaning, the contingency against which we ex- 
———. ptt pti cast ose a Weyer died in Aslington pressly provided had occurred, and the Times’ synopsis of the 
Street. Phe son of an obscure civilian at Amsterdam, M. Van de charge was a misreport, but it is a little difficult for us to believe 
Weyer rose as a journalist and barrister toa position in which he | that Judge Lawson thought his confrére would care two straws 
wan aie to take a leading _ we me disastrous separation of | shout Mr. O’Donnell’s endorsement of his law. ‘There seems to 
Belgium from Holland,—a separation which has made both king- | },, something in the air of Galway which puts every one off his bal- 
doms nearly powerless, and reduced the former into a sort of | ance. Priests lose their manners, candidates their discretion, Judges 


gt Ne ene ee ee EY =. vue my weyer vo however, | their sense of the duty of appearing as well as being impartial, 
a patriot; he served - sceptical King with fidelity, and a8 | aq journalists their patriotism. ‘The Dublin Mail now wants the 
the representative of that King, his advice was for years of | writ for Galway to be suspended—that is, wants to partly dis- 
scrious weight in English politics. His marriage with Miss Bates | franchise Galway—because it is sure to return a Dr, Ward, whose 
gave him wealth, and his long residence made him ultimately | principles, it is said, are just Mr. O’Donnell’s over again. Why 
an Englishman, with just that kind of detachment of mind not at once pass a law that none but Orangemen are eligible for 
which Englishmen so sadly lack. A scholar, and even a biblio- Irish seats in Parliament? 
phile, he was also an acute man of the world, who knew Europe | ———__—_—_—__—_—— 
thoroughly, and could give to English royalties and statesmen! Paris appears to have been little less, if not much more, occupied 
the non-insular information they find it so difficult to acquire. | last week with the sublimely ridiculous Metternich-Montebello 
Ile is a loss to the whole West. | duel than with the fall of the Duc de Broglie. Princess Metter- 
; pe ee ‘nich, a woman of brave, if somewhat bizarre spirit, who, we are 
The Times is said to have done a spirited thing. It has estab- | sure, grievously feels being debarred from fighting her own 
lished a wire for itself from Paris to its own office, and publishes | duels, at a reception “cuts” Count de Montebello, who incon- 
its correspondent's letters, frequently occupying columns, as tinently challenges her husband. The Prince is nothing loth to 
received by telegraph, ‘That is worthy of the old days of | fight, but denies the right of the Count to consider himself the 
journalism, but we should not wonder if Prince Bismarck inter- | offended party, and consequently to have choice of weapons. On 
fered. Why should Englishmen take all that interest in French | the first point, there is long logomachy among the seconds, and 
politics, when Germany is at the head of the world? The wire | the battle is nearly drawn, when M. de Montebello insists on 
ought to have gone to Berlin. Quite true, only there would conceding everything, and so fighting. Then the Prince, 
have been nothing to report. One does not want a wire to report ‘having established his punctilio, will not be outdone in 
what the German Chancellor thinks, and the interesting points | courtesy, and surrenders his right of naming arms, where- 
in the politics of Germany are the thoughts in his bosom. In upon the seconds decide that the weapon shall be the sword. 
France, even under the Septennat, there is an Assembly, and |The meeting took place at Gorches, near St. Cloud, on Friday 
there are Ministers; in Germany, there are only a Reichsrath /evening last, at half-past five o'clock, the Prince having left 
and the Chancellor's clerks. | home at his usual hour in the afternoon, without in any way 
| “6 i , o? > . > >. “ > 
The text of the third law passed by the Prussian Parliament —s caengueted os nt eee neo 
: qe et ke : 2 & 'for a dinner-party, to which they went, poor M. de Montebello 
against Catholic ecclesiastics has been published, and is sufficiently | havi : ; : ay Eee ld steel 
ge : ‘ aving been again cut in the interval,—this time with co 
radical. It is intended, as our readers know, that if a Bishop | under the elbow. Such is the satisfaction due to wounded 
will not obey he shall be exiled, and as the Chapter are not likely : f satw in which two men, one 
to elect another, it is provided that the penalties applicable to | bonene. > & Satan — a Bese ee tig , f } 
any Bishop shall be applicable to any Vicar-General acting for | - eulneet, the ether of datingeished gestion, ate pay me er 
him who does not take the oath, and that on his exile a Commissary | # ®3¢h way, and not apparently lose caste or consideration ® 
ilm Who does n the oath, anc Sexllie a : J 


: | consequence, 
shall be appointed, who will take charge of all the property of | 4 renee 
the see, general, local, or to be hereafter destined for ecclesiastical | ‘I'he Lock-out in the Eastern Counties continues. In Lincoln- 











The electors of Buckinghamshire offered, after the last election, 
to defray Mr. Disraeli’s expenses, as they thought the opposition 
of Mr. Tally factious and unreasonable, and raised the necessary 
sum, or £1,516 15s. Mr. Disraeli has accepted the gift, in a letter 
in which he says he is rewarded enough by the confidence of his 
constituency, and would have declined their magnificent testi- 
mony of regard, but ‘ observing how spontaneously and univer- 
sally it has arisen, he can only look on it as the act of a generous 
| and high-spirited constituency, which, though he may not merit 
it, it would be presumptuous to decline.” The Premier must have 
been really moved, for we never remember him at fault in his 











purposes, and be responsible only to the Governor-General. | shire the farmers and men have come to an agreement, the 
During the period of such interregnum, vacancies in the parishes | former recognising the Unions, and the latter agreeing, with 
can be filled up by the patrons, whose nominees, however, must | consent of their Unions, to give a month’s notice of any claim to 
It was believed that this compromise would 


take the oath, and failing their action, the congregations ' more wages. 
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influence the Suffolk and Cambridge farmers, and it has been 
ressed on them by many landlords ; but they hold out, declaring 
that they will fight to the last against the Union principle, or in other 
words, they will maintain their own Trade Union till they have 
warred down the Trade Union of the labourers,—that is, till they 
have demonstrated that they alone in the counties are in enjoy- 
ment of civil rights. They further assert that the lock-out saves 
them money, as they find they can do very well without the men, 
at least so long as the old and the children suffice for the work. 
New profit and new exemption from trouble have not, 
however, made them pleasanter-tempered, ac they ought to have 
done. The men still outshine them in patience, good behaviour, 
and tolerance, utterly rejecting the incendiary advice still, we 
regret to see, tendered by some of their papers. 


Prince Arthur has been created Duke of Connaught and 
Strathearn and Earl of Sussex. The Prince is the first member 
of the Royal House who has borne, as his superior dignity, a 
title derived from Ireland. Seven or more Royal Dukes have 
had secondary titles derived from Ireland, but secondary titles 
are invisible, and usually forgotten. Not one man in fifty 


| which we rather doubt, better them, or at all events, press them 
home. The Canadian offer is, it seems to us, considering all the 
difficulties of the case, an eminently fair one. It proposes, as 
| we understand, to give what amounts to a royalty on the sale of 
| the book secured by a stamp affixed by the State, and to forbid, 
under penalties, the sale of any book not bearing the stamp, except of 
coursethe original British edition. By this means, American pirated 
editions, which now flood the Canadian market, would be excluded 
from public sale, which is a practical impossibility at present, 
considering the ordinary difference of cost between the London 
and New York or Boston editions, and the fact that our colonists 
will read English books, but will not pay English prices for them. 
A colonial edition, published at about the rate of an ordinary 
cheap edition here (say a dollar, instead of a guinea and a half), 
would secure the colonial market to the author, and would 
probably occupy the American market as well. 


The weather was very spiteful on Whit-Monday. Not content 
with being bad, which is its normal and therefore, on Conserva- 
tive principles, its rightful condition, it chose to delude Eng- 
land into an idea that it was good. Up to twelve o'clock, 





thousand is aware that the Prince of Wales is Duke of Rothsay, | the day, though a little too hot, was clear, and women 
any more than he is aware that the Queen is Countess of; all over England turned out in new summer dresses, 
Clare. Englishmen not being imaginative, the fact that there is | which by two o'clock were spongy pieces of wet rag. 
no English superior title among the Queen's children does not | How many gowns and bonnets were spoiled it is impos- 
strike them either as a slight or a reproof. They need no “ con- | sible to say, but as the rain seems to have been universal 
ciliation,” and only wish that the Queen would occasionally reside | from Liverpool to Ramsgate and from Hull to Exeter, the direct 
in her capital, because they think it might tend to facilitate | cash loss to the poorer classes must have been enormous. The 
public business, and keep alive the elderly men whom they | Londoners, perhaps, suffered most, for shelter for the crowds 





usually prefer for Premiers. 


The news of the week from the Famine districts shows very 
little change. Distress is increasing in Burdwan and Cooch 
Behar, but in both provision has been made, and the Viceroy 


the metropolis turns out is physically unattainable, even when 
the public-houses are thronged to the roof. It is a pity that 
| there are no means, in London at any rate, of giving an authori- 
| tative warning from Greenwich on statute holidays as to the 
chance of rain, “In this case the barometer showed clearly what 





thinks his supplies adequate. The labourers everywhere have | was coming, and an official intimation on the post-oflices would 


been ordered to take payment in grain, apparently to avoid the haye saved millions from discomfort and thousands from heavy 
peculation caused by payment in money, and some 2,500,000 Joss, ‘The temper of the people, under the circumstances, was 
persons are fed by Government in one way or another. This is! wonderful, the heavy rain being accepted with a kind of resigned 
the ten per cent. on 25,000,000 originally prophesied by Lord | helplessness quite pathetic to see. 
Northbrook himself in his telegram on numbers, and represents 
the number who would have died but for direct relief, Some! ‘The real value of the Treaty just concluded between the 
rain has fallen, but nothing yet of importance, the “little rains ” British Government and the Ameer of Yarkund is not commercial, 
still holding off, a bad omen for the cultivator. It is stated, | but political, We may possibly open a new market for Indian 
moreover, in a 7imes telegram, that South Tirhoot has gone, and | teas, and the Ameer’s subjects may buy a few European articles 
that Sir R. Temple is about to visit it in person. The only vital they need, but the total amount of the trade can scarcely exceed 
question now, however, is rain. a quarter of a million. But it is a real advantage to be able to 
—__—_—_—_- maintain a European Envoy at a Court which knows pretty 
The Minghetti Ministry in Italy has been very nearly thrown | accurately all that passes in Central Asia, and has the strongest 
out. There was a deficit as usual, and the Premier endeavoured | interest in keeping itself well-informed. At present, with 
to fill it up by a tax on legal documents. To make this draw, he | only native agents—agents who are neither recognised nor 
proposed that no unstamped deed should be valid, and when this | accredited—we run the greatest risk, on any serious emergency, 
clause was defeated, resigned. The King, however, refused to | of being sold. 
accept his resignation, which was not strongly desired by the) JJospital Sunday falls this year on June 14, and we hope the 
Chamber, and he is to introduce some new tax. The root of the | eollection may be a little more creditable to the liberality of 
opposition, it is stated, is the reluctance of the landed proprietors | .ondon than it was in 1873. 
to pay the full tax on their revenues, a reluctance for which 
there is this justification, that the tax is unendurably high. 
Being so high, it is met by falsifications of the cadastre, which | Judicature Bill. In a letter to the 7imes he points out that the 
would have been revealed by the new tax. The radical defect | Sixth clause of the Bill excludes the Bankruptcy Judges from 
of Italian taxation seems to be, that where it falls, it falls so | the High Court, while the thirty-fourth clause includes them in 


heavily as to make evasion seem almost a necessity. one of its principal divisions. Lord Cairns will, no doubt, be 
glad to rectify this error in committee. The Irish Bankruptcy 


Chili has either released or not released Captain Hyde, the ac- | Judges are rather of the status of County Court Judges, than of 
counts differing utterly,though the latest seems to imply his release; | the rank from which Chancellors and Masters of the Rolls are 
but Guatemala is evidently inclined to atone for the outrage on | ordinarily chosen. But by far the most suggestive and telling 
the British Vice-Consul. Mr. Magee, it is said, has been offered | section of Judge Christian's letter is his comparison of the work 
£10,000, and Colonel Gonzalez is to be whipped and shot. The | done by the Irish and English Judges. In putting the proportion of 
whipping is superfluous, and could have been threatened only by | causes at one-fifth, while the number of judges and the cost of the 
a half-civilised power, but Guatemala clearly intends to show | establishment is as two to three, we seem to have rather under- 
repentance. It is greatly to be regretted in such cases as this | stated the case last week. Comparing the Chancery Cause Lists 
that the European Powers cannot act together, and taboo States | of the two countries this term, Judge Christian finds that before 
where such outrages can occur from all the Exchanges of Europe. | the three Irish Judges there are just 60 causes, while before 
Five years, say, without loans would be felt at once. the four English Judges there are already 369, likely to be largely 
r . . . supplemented when the lists for sittings after term shall appear. 
in a ; sting pe paths ton tr — roamed a When the magnitude of the business is also taken into account, 
& solution of ie undies _ fodeaieh on am and it will be lit is, in truth, no exaggeration to say that an English Equity 
an excellent mad for the dialectic and diplomatic faculties of | Saige Coss Sots 0 avach want, tone Ser tore, og worden _ 
Mr. Jenkins, who again announces his a x ree as Canediaa | Rely Fatiges tateen tageties. nag paar “s ee = 
Agent-General thi a k. if . PP we hope, see to this, by the carrying of Lord Cairns’ proposed re- 

4 is week, if he will condescend to master the Bastion cenewhat faxther 
Series of admirable arguments, in which Sir John Rose pressed ——$—$<_———_ 
the case of the Colonies on the late Government, and if possible, Consols were on Friday 934-934. 





Mr. Justice Christian appears to have hit a blot in the Irish 
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tricolor, with a charter or with a constitution, with a Court 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. of nobles and priests, or a Court of priests and tradesmen 
—— there will be no further hope. To all the bitterness of 
M. THIERS’S MANIFESTO. | baffled policy will be added all the bitterness of humiliated 
M THIERS had, we imagine, a double reason for issuing | pride. Scores of them will think that in dissolving they 
« his Manifesto of Sunday, the 24th May. It must{are false to their duty, which is to proclaim Henri 
have been infinitely pleasant to him, no doubt, on the anni- | Cing and his flag ; and scores more will discern that 
versary of his own fall, to explain to his friends and France | they are neglecting their interest, which is to refound the 
and Europe how completely he had been in the right; how | bourgeois monarchy. It is quite possible that they may 
impossible any Government except the Republic was; how | resolve to stay, and that the Marshal-President, unable to 
utterly his successors had failed to establish the Monarchy they | endure their presence, and still less able to endure their 
desired. I, he says, was accused only of one thing, that I; absence—for even Napoleon never claimed power to impose 
did not make the Monarchy. “The men who succeeded me | new taxes—may act on the thought attributed to him bya 
succeeded to make the Monarchy, and have they made it? | correspondent of the Lelegraph—who professes to give the 
They have had a whole year to prepare it and bestow it upon | substance of the President’s own words—and either dissolve 
us.” ‘They have had the material force "—Marshal Mac-| by the right of the sabre, or use military force to compel 
Mahon having been ready to obey any decisive vote of the | voluntary dissolution. The Constitutional expedient, to offer 
Assembly—“ the authority of the Assembly; power, and | the Assembly the alternative of dissolving or superseding him, 
power somewhat roughly exercised.” Have they re-established | is scarcely open to the Marshal, who knows that in despair 
the Monarchy? ‘No one, assuredly, would dare to say that | they might accept his resignation and replace him by the 
they did not wish to do so; and if, wishing it, they have not | Duke d’Aumale. Either of the more violent courses would 
done it, it is apparently because they have not been able.” | recommence the sterile round of military coups d'etat, and 
Either they did not wish it, in which case why turn out me; or add a new Pretender to the crowd now claiming power in 
they were incompetent to effect their wishes, and then, also, France. In the event of a direct assertion of force, the 
why turn out me? It must have been delightful to a man | Marshal must, we imagine, propose himself, for his Sep- 
whose ability is only rivalled by his consciousness of its pos- | tennat is, as he now conceives, essential to the restora- 
session to forget Patmos for a moment, and utter those biting | tion of order, and to that restoration of military power 
sentences, but it was not for his own gratification merely which, in his judgment, is necessary to make government 
that the far-sighted statesman uttered them. M. Thiers per-| strong; while forcible dissolution would leave the Assembly 
ceives, we fear, with only too great clearness, the revival of the itself the only legitimate Legislature in France. Its sue- 
perennial difficulty of French politics, the difficulty which has | cessor’s title would be far inferior to its own. The continuity 
unsetiled her form of government for forty years, the difficulty | of authority would once more be broken, and the new Govern- 
of either breaking or bending the sovereign power without a | ment, whatever its claims, even if it were that of the Comte 
coup d’éat. Charles X. was sovereign, and, could neither | de Chambord, would owe its existence to Revolution. 
be bent to the national will nor dismissed, and Revolution It is at this point that M. Thiers steps in, and the rest of his 
became inevitable. Louis Philippe was sovereign, and could | Manifesto is a powerfully-reasoned appeal to the Assembly to 
neither be induced to widen the suffrage nor compelled to| dissolve itself of its own accord. He does not blame the 
change his course without widening it, and again there was| Assembly, “which representing our own divisions, has the 
Revolution. The Provisional Government, the Presidential | greatest difficulty in constituting a stable and homogeneous 
Republic, the Empire, were all alike sovereign for the hour, majority,” but points out that although the country left its 
all failed in one way or the other to execute the national will, | duration to its own reason, loyalty, and delicacy, still ‘“ reason 
and as all were immovable, all one after another fell by violence, | imposes conditions on every deliberative Assembly,” and “ when 
whether applied through the military or the mob. The | it can govern no longer, it has no longer the right to attempt 
Assembly of 1870 is now sovereign, and like its predecessors, to govern. Dissolution will do it honour in the eyes of the 
is out of accord with the people, is unbending, and is perpetual, | nation,” and the “ longer it waits, the less moderate and pru- 
and the danger of its extinction by force is once more becoming | dent the future elections will be.’”’ That words like these will 
great. It has proved itself incompetent, not only to evolve a/ influence the majority which only a year ago dismissed M. 
great man or a Constitution, but even a decent Ministry, and | Thiers out of mere suspicion that he might use them, we can- 
for a week there has been no Ministry in France. Marshal | not venture to hope, but they will undoubtedly be influential 
MacMahon has at last formed a Ministry, it is true, but it is| in France, and after all, it is only in France that the fiercest 
only a Ministry of clerks, more or less highly esteemed, and | Legitimist desires to pass his life. Anything is pleasanter for 
can no more venture to propose a policy, much less to found a} him than a quarrel @ outrance with his neighbours, and he 
new Constitution, than an English Ministry of Permanent may find, if he holds out too long, his neighbours growing 
Secretaries, which it most nearly resembles. Indeed, it has | fierce. Nor will his appreciation of M. Thiers’s advice be 
openly announced that it neither has nor will have a programme. | greatly diminished by the result of Sunday’s election in the 
Its head, General Cissey, is no politician, and will merely obey | Ni¢tvre. For the first time since Sedan, an open, honest, 
his orders ; its Chancellor of the Exchequer is a passe’ Buona-| avowed Buonapartist, M. de Bourgoing, who started as an 
partist ; its Minister of Foreign Affairs is a separate person, | Imperialist of the purest water, who, when returned, thanked 
who would probably, if left unfettered, declare for a Con-| his electors for their attachment to the Empire, and who as 
servative Republic, but who meanwhile attends to his own | Deputy at once proceeded to Chislehurst, has beaten the Republi- 
department only ; and its rank and file are men with | cans bya heavy vote, 37,500 to 32,100. All kinds of rumours are 
reputations for giving no trouble. No such Ministry | circulated as to the cause of this change, for the Nitvre was 
can found, still less induce a divided Assembly to found, any | strongly Republican, but its reason would seem to be suffi- 
system of government at all. It is a mere stcp-gap, and will | ciently patent. The people are weary of waiting for a final 
probably go down the first moment it attempts seriously to | settlement, and think if they are to have the Napoleonic system, 
move. It cannot carry the Constitutional Laws, or any others | with all its repressions, and all its clerical tendencies, and all its 
like them; and without such laws France is restless and un- | personal ambitions, they may as well have the Napoleons with 
easy, trade droops, and men’s minds are excited by every kind | their historic fascinations too. They would prefer the Republic, 
of irrational hope or fear. Adjournments will not remove | but if that is not attainable, then some pestle must be found to 
the difficulty, nor any elections allowed by law, nor any | bray this Assembly in a mortar, and they take the heaviest they 
patched-up truces between the parties. Nothing can meet | can see. It is the game of the Buonapartes which M. de Broglie 
the necessity but a Dissolution, and unfortunately for France | has unconsciously played all through, and here is a symptom 
Dissolution is surrounded with most, if not quite all, the | of the result which even Legitimists may understand. If they 
difficulties of Abdication. The Sovereign is a popular Assem-| prefer a Cxsarism with an unknown Cesar to a Conservative 
bly, but there exists no more legal power to compel the/| Republic, they have only to refuse to dissolve, and in three 
Assembly to dissolve than to compel the Sovereign to abdicate | years they will find an Emperor, by the will of God and the 
his throne. If it chooses to stay on it can legally stay on, | factions, quite ready to send them all to Cayenne. They never 
and it is quite as likely that it will choose as that it will not. | had such a moment for yielding and testing their assertion 
A large majority of its members dread a dissolution as a monarch | that the country is with them, for the Marshal can maintain 
dreads abdication. They know they will never come back, that for | social order, there will be no interference with the ballot, and 
them life will become insipid, that for their cause, if they go, | the elections may take place without their risking that mob 
there will be no further hope. A Buonaparte may succeed them, | vengeance of which they are always in secret dread. At all 
or a Republic; bat of a Bourbon Restoration, with white flag or | events, if they will not, if they cannot understand either the 
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elections or M. Thiers, if they will press an abstract right to | not quote sentences in proof of the statement, for the reports 
its last logical extreme, if they will, in fact, be sovereign after | of the judgment are so bad that any sentence we quoted 
the Bourbon fashion, let them at least acknowledge that they | would instantly be declared a misrepresentation ; but we affirm 
are but preparing a restoration for the Empire. They, and | that it permeates the entire judgment, that it was intended by 
only they, are pampering the unknown lad at Woolwich into a _the Judge to permeate it—he only requiring very full proof of 
Dauphin of France. — The Republic will be better for them, at | the spiritual influence—and that he allowed this himself in his 
any rate, more especially while its representative is a man who | peroration, when he declared his judgment to be intended to 
can think as M. Gambetta spoke over the grave of Count | warn priests against leading mobs,—that is, as far as we see, 
D’Alton Shee. The ex-Dictator, who is supposed in this country | from appearing at the head of noisy columns of electors. Every 
to be such a raging democrat, but who is more hated by | journal of either side which has noticed the judgment has 
Communists than M. Rouher, had the courage to bid his party accepted that as its drift, and if Protestant, has accepted it 





welcome every aristocrat who would join them, and adjure 
them to learn from him that “ Athenian ” tone, the tone o 
culture and manner and honour which, he hoped—the Italian 
side of his head, one would think, for once getting the mastery 
—would be the tone of the Republic of the future. There 
never was a more adroit speech made, and Legitimists who 
read it may well ask themselves whether such a Republic 
would be for them, for their children, for their careers, worse 
than the rude military government they set up a year ago 
under the name of the Septennat. 


CLERICAL “INTIMIDATION ” IN IRELAND. 

JHETHER the publication of “the Dogma” by the 
\ Vatican Council strengthened the Catholic Church or 
not—a question which will depend almost entirely on the 
character and abilities of the next Pope—it certainly has 
had the effect of strengthening “ Protestant” feeling, in the 
ancient sense of that word, to the most inconvenient degree. 
Every question in which a Catholic is concerned is judged 
by the public, whether in Britain or Germany, not on 
its merits, but on its relation to the assumed designs 
of the Roman hierarchy; and the commonest Whig truisms, 
ideas which thirty years ago were perfectly absolute with 
men as little Catholic, or Puseyite, or Ecclesiastical as 
Sydney Smith and Lord John Russell, are denounced as argu- 
ments in favour of Ultramontane despotism. It is becoming 
nearly impossible for a Protestant Member of Parliament, and 
quite impossible for a Protestant journal, to plead in favour of 
the commonest principles of religious liberty, if they happen 
to affect Catholics beneficially, without being instantly sus- 
pected of intending to support Archbishop Manning, or 
Cardinal Cullen, or the Society of Jesus, or some other autho- 
rity with which he or it has about as much relation as 
with Buddhism or the Grand Lama. If there is a 
distinctive mark or stamp, for instance, in the Roman 
Catholic creed, it is its sacerdotalism,—the assumption 
that a monopoly of spiritual power has been divinely dele- 
gated to a separate and limited caste. If there is, on the 
other hand, a distinct mark or stamp on the theology of the 
Spectator, it is its disbelief in Sacerdotalism, and dislike of its 
pretensions,—a dislike often expressed with a contemptuous 
vehemence which brings down on us remonstrances from 
English Churchmen, and even, in one case, Protestant Non- 
conformists. Yet we cannot say that Judge Keogh has gone 
out of his way to irritate the clergy of three-fourths of the 
Irish people without being told we are agents of the Pope, and 
shall not be able to argue that Mr. Justice Lawson's speech 
when pronouncing the Galway election null was deficient in 
religious impartiality without being assailed as traitors in the 
Liberal camp. 

It is too bad, but we must say what we have to say, never- 
theless, and careless of misapprehension ; and what we have to 
say is, that Mr. Justice Lawson’s judgment as reported, however 
sound as to the main point, the freedom of the Galway election 
—a matter on which there is a direct conflict of evidence, and 





| with a certain approval, damped only in an occasional case by 
| a slight hesitation as to the results such a principle pushed 
|to its logical sequence might yield. Clearly it leads to this, 
| that a Catholic priest, who cannot even now sit in the House 
| of Commons, any more than a clergyman of the Establish- 
ment, is, unlike his rival, to be disfranchised altogether, 
except as to his personal vote, to be placed in the position of 
a Peer who, if he only proposes a candidate, invalidates his 
election. And we ask, where is the justice, to say nothing of 
the decency, of such a disfranchisement of one particular 
set of Nonconformist clergymen? Take an exactly parallel 
case. Suppose that, at the next election, the Nonconformist 
ministers of Leicester were to agree among themselves that 
Mr. Peter Taylor was a foe to Christianity, that his Bill for 
opening Museums on Sunday was an injury to their con- 
sciences, and that consequently they could not vote for him ; 
and further, suppose that they appealed to their flocks to 
defend the Sabbath and keep their consciences pure, and 
agitated strongly for an Evangelical candidate, and marched 
to the booths at the head of their flocks, would any human 
being declare that they had exceeded their legal rights? They 
might be called silly, or fanatic, or hot-headed, or anything, 
but their right would be no more disputed than the right 
of Liberal journals to support Mr. Faweett’s election for 
the borough of Hackney. This particular supposition 
is not very likely to be realised in Leicester, but it might 
be realised in any Scotch borough, and was notoriously 
realised in the most recent English elections, in which the 
necessity of maintaining religious education was pressed by 
hundreds of clergymen straight home to their hearers’ con- 
sciences, without in any one case vitiating the return. Where is 
the fairness of the distinction drawn between the two cases, 
or what is the reason for the disfranchisement of one class of 
Christian teachers only? We could easily conceive a state of 
opinion in a country in which it might be necessary to dis- 
franchise all teachers of religion altogether—for instance, if 
women voted in France, that despotic measure could scarcely 
be avoided, if Parliamentary government was to continue—but 
why draw a distinction against one single class of them? 
Because they are spiritually subject to a foreign power? So 
are the laity of their own creed, and the argument, therefore, 
if good for anything—which it is not, for it would disfranchise 
every elector in every Catholic country outside the minute 
territory reserved to the Pope—is good for the total disfran- 
chisement of all Catholic electors whatsoever. Is it because 
the Catholic clergy advance claims which render advice from 
them equivalent to an effective order from an acknowledged 
superior ? That is the real belief, we know, which all Protest- 
‘ants just now entertain, and there probably never was one 
| more opposed to actual and patent facts. If there is one 
thing certain about Ireland, it is that the priests when opposed 
to popular feeling have no influence at all, that they are 
always obliged to go on political subjects with their people, 
| and that this obligation is felt and obeyed even by men who 
were not originally peasants, and therefore naturally in sym- 
pathy with the popular view. If there is one political cause 














on which we have no opinion—involves this new and, as it seems | in Ireland which the Church dreads and has reason to dread, 
to us, most unfair doctrine, that Catholic priests alone among | it is Home-rule, which, as the Bishops thoroughly understand, 
Nonconformist clergy must abstain from interfering in elections, | would lead directly to a conflict between laity and clergy, 
except by silent votes,—must, in fact, suppress their own claim | which they fear; and indirectly to Republicanism of the 
as citizens, because they believe in a particular set of doc- | Fenian—that is, the Red—type, which they abhor; and yet 
trines, or rather in a particular system of ecclesiastical | they are compelled to support Home-rulers, as they were com- 
Organisation, We do not desire, in the faintest degree, to assail | pelled years since to support Tenant-right Protestants, lest they 
the Judge’s decision, which in its secular bearing may be | should lose the confidence of their flocks. Let them try to put 
right or wrong, for anything we, in our absence of any know- | down agrarian passion in Ireland, and how will they succeed ¢ 
ledge of the comparative credibility of the local witnesses, can | Just as much and just as little as they would succeed if they 
tell, and which, being a judge’s decision, is presumably correct, | declared whisky fatal to the soul. They cannot even keep out 
but his speech introducing that decision was permeated by | men they specially dislike. Just as we write, the following 
this thought :—If a Catholic priest presses a particular vote | story, apparently quite true, is going the round of all the 
upon a Catholic yoter’s conscience, that is intimidation. He | papers:—The Catholics in Mayo are inclined to favour Mr, 
may vote silently, but for him to agitate as a Protestant | Power, but Mr. Moran, priest of Castlebar, is supposed to be 
clergyman may is not only “disgraceful,” but illegal. We will against him. On Sunday, Mr. Moran, instead of a sermon, 
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offered an address on the election; but his people, fancying | greater magnitude and danger. 


he was about to preach against Mr. Power, shouted out till 
they drowned his voice, and finally rushed out, leaving 
him to “intimidate” his chapel-walls. 


The Duke of Richmond is too 
shrewd a man to unchain the Seven Devils of sectarian bigotr 
without necessity. Nevertheless, a Minister of Education jg 


That is Ireland needed, for reasons with which, we fear, Lord Hampton would 


all over; the people submissive as children while the | have little sympathy. Such a Minister is needed, because we 
priest is on their side, and quite ready to make him the! have done little more than begin to furnish the country with 


popular leader if he chooses to lead, but the moment he’ 
Richmond seems to fancy that the work is finished. It will not 


goes his own way, as sudden and choleric in defiance as if 
they were all Voltairians, or as if, like so many Neapolitans, 


the appliances of public instruction, although the Duke of 


| be finished until Englishmen shall be as well taught as Germans, 


they thought it a saint’s first duty to make things comfortable | 


for his worshippers. Is there a fact more notorious in Ireland 
than this, that without the ballot the priest could not beat 


the landlord, that any earthly hope always prevailed over any | 


spiritual fear? That the priest is powerful as a popular leader 


we admit, but where is the legal objection to that, any more | 


than to the power of a trades-union leader like Mr. Burt, or a 
trusted champion of secular education like Mr. Chamberlain ? 
It is simply the result of history, or rather of English folly, 
in supporting a system which Jeaves the people no other 
leaders in whom they can place implicit confidence. When- 
ever they think they can, they follow them, without the 
emallest care about their creed, till, at this moment, their 
avowed leader in the preposterous Home-rule movement is a 
Protestant, and their choice for Galway a man whom, till 
now, the priests have resolutely denounced. 

We see no fairness, no common civil justice, in this notion 
that a man without a penny or an acre, who can inflict no 
penalties of any sort or kind on his opponents, who, in fact, is 
of all clergymen in the world most lay-ridden in politics, who 
is blankly defied and called traitor whenever the people disagree 
with him, is, whenever he expresses his opinion on politics, or 
lectures for it, or organises voters on its behalf, an intimidator ; 
and we see a great deal of political imprudence. 
must be the consequence of disfranchising Catholic clergymen 
for preaching politics ? Just this, that their flocks, who are more 
than half inclined to mutiny—as witness the number of 
Catholics who voted for Mr. Joyce—and to tell the priests, as 
the Fenians do, that their place is the church, and not the 
hustings, feel mutiny discreditable, and fall back into rank 
from a sense not of religious faith, but of religious honour. 
That has been the history of Ireland from the first, and is the 
result which attends anywhere any attempt specially to discredit 
the Roman Catholic priesthood. As long as the priests are 
let alone, the electors, whether as in Italy an educated 
minority, or as in France a mass of peasants, push them aside, 
not without roughness, but the moment they are specialised, 
marked out, however slightly, for State hostility, their flocks 
suddenly rally to their sides, and as in Germany, a body of 
indifferentist members are replaced by a body of active Ultra- 
montanes. The State, in fact, produces the very result it 
dreads, and the ‘‘ Catholic” seat passes at once into possession 
of an Ultramontane. What, even in the eyes of an Orange- 
man, can be the value of that electoral policy under which 
“ Vote for Joyce and Keogh ”’—that is, for a Catholic can- 
didate and a Catholic Judge—becomes a war-cry in favour of 
a stronger Catholic than either ? 





A MINISTER OF EDUCATION. 
ORD HAMPTON has demanded a great reform, in one of 
those speeches which have never altered the opinion of a 
single person since the beginning of time, and never will until 
the crack of doom. And no wonder; for his mind is filled with 
gritty facts, uncemented by ideas, and lying as loose as stones 


in a box, so that they merely rattle when they are shaken, | 


but do not give forth any articulate sound of logical sug- 
gestion. He called upon the House of Lords to affirm that 
the Committee of Council on Education should be superseded 
by a Minister of Public Instruction, but his reasons were so 
feeble or so unsound as to suggest that he had deliberately 
picked out the worst he could find. 
that such a Minister is needed to make satisfactory provision 


It will not be finished until the whole nation shall be lifted 
into a higher stratum of intelligence, and to do so will 
need twenty years of toil. We have not yet opened anything 
like a sufficient number of schools, and that is only the 
primary stage of the work. The teaching must be made as 
good as a first-rate judge, like Mr. Matthew Arnold, or a 
Prussian Minister of Public Instruction, would hold to be 
within our reach. The Secondary schools. must be made at 
least equal to those of Germany, and as fitted for all the wants 
of a complex society. The University system must be so re- 
fashioned that it shall not lower the high standard of its 
instruction, but yet shall place the best intellectual train- 
ing as easily within the reach of English youths as 
of Scotch. Here is ample work for a succession of 
vigorous and original Ministers of Education. We fear that 
even Mr. Forster’s powers of work and of conciliation would 
not be able to inscribe all these changes in the Statute Book, 


and that he would be obliged to leave parts of the scheme to 
| some able successor. The Duke of Richmond has, of course, no 


‘such intentions. 


What is and | 


He thinks that the country has reached 
the ‘ Rest and be thankful” stage of Education, and hence 
he does not see any reason for setting aside the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council to make room for a more individual 
agency. And he would be quite right, if the only arguments 
in favour of the change were those urged by Lord Hampton. 
He is quite wrong, because he has no adequate idea of the 
duties which lie before a Minister of Education, in a land 
which has so shamefully neglected the instruction of its 
people as England. 

The Committee of Privy Council is radically defective, for 
a reason which the Duke of Richmond could not be expected 
to see. He says that, as Lord President of the Council, he is 
the Minister of Education ; and what more, he implies, could 
we want? We want a good deal more, and the first 
thing is that his Grace should get out of the way. The 
Department has two heads,—the Lord President, who sits in the 
House of Lords, and who has a seat in the Cabinet; and the 
Vice-President, who sits in the House of Commons, and who 
never had a place in the Cabinet but once, when he happened 
to be Mr. Forster. The Duke of Richmond is careful to add 
that he is the real head, and he cites an Order in Council, 
dated 1856, to prove that the Vice-President is as clearly his 


subordinate as the Under-Secretary for the Home Department 


‘is the fault of Lord Sandon. 


He said, for example, | 


for the religious education of the people, which the groundless | 
timidity of Mr. Gladstone’s Government prevented it from | 
'guiding mind of the Department, or that he was not as 


doing when it passed the Act of 1870. Lord Hampton 
scarcely hides his wish that the National System of Education 
should thus be made distinctively Denominational. If he had 


is the subordinate of the Secretary of State. Such would be 
the fact, if the nature of things could always be changed by 
words; but sometimes it cannot, and the Duke of Rich- 
mond might as reasonably argue that the Queen is the chief 
political power because the Clerk of Parliament signifies her 
assent to Bills in the words, “La Reine /e vent,” as that he 
must be the Minister of Education because an Order in 
Council gives him authority over the Vice-President. It 
is possible that at present he may be the real head of his Office. 
and Lord Sandon only a humble assistant ; but if that be so, it 
At all events, Lord Ripon 
was not the Minister of Education when the Vice-President 
was Mr. Forster. He showed that he was not in the clearest 
of all ways, by going to Washington to negotiate the Alabama 
Treaty, at the very time when Mr. Forster was executing some 
of his most difficult reforms. Nor did his absence cause the 
slightest uneasiness to the public. But it would be ridiculous 
to suppose that Mr. Forster could have been spared to ne- 
gotiate any treaty in the world. He was imperatively needed 
to act as Minister of Education ; and such he was in fact, if 
not in name. No Order in Council would ever have made 
the country believe that he was not the originating and 


responsible to the House of Commons as Mr. Gladstone 
himself. He it was who received the thanks of the nation 


the slightest sense of humour, he would never have made a| for framing and passing the Elementary Edueation Bill; 


suggestion that is nothing less than a summons to fling the | and rightly. 


He it was whom the Dissenters held 


country into a turmoil from which neither secular education | responsible for its real or fancied defects; and rightly, again. 
nor some other things would come out scatheless. Surely it is; They knew that he was the author of the Twenty-fifth Clause, 
enough to have one Religious difficulty on our hands, without | and that it might have been modified, if he bad not resolutely 
If the Duke of Richmond’s theory were 


deliberately going out of our way to raise another, of ten times | stood in the way. 
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correct, they should have vented their wrath on the nominal 
head of the Department, Lord Ripon; but they scarcely 
remembered that Lord Ripon existed. They would be equally 
Jenient to the Duke of Richmond himself, if Lord Sandon were 
to become as vigorous a reformer as Mr. Forster, and to stir 
up as much hostility. His Grace might call himself the Minister 
of Education as often as he liked, and prove that he was right 
by citing a hundred Orders in Council ; but the country would 
not believe him, or indeed mind his protests. And the reason 
is that the Minister of Education must be responsible to the 
House of Commons; for it is there that the battles of Church 
and Dissent are waged, and that a foolish parsimony strives to 
keep down the Education rate, while a wise liberality is ready 
to sanction an unstinted expenditure for the instruction of the 
-oung. It matters little what the Peers may say to an 
Education Bill, if it satisfies the Commons. Hence it is im- 
perative that the place of Vice-President should be given to 
an able man, because he sits in the Lower House; and it is 
comparatively immaterial whether the President be an able 
man or not, because he sits in the Upper. He may make his 
office purely ornamental, if he likes; for the country will not 
give him a word of rebuke even if he should never open his 
lips or do a stroke of work. Indeed, the less he should say 
and do, the better he would be liked by those persons who 
really understand the duties of the Education Department. 
Thus we find a system by which the nominal head of the 
Department is always placed in the House of Lords, and the 
nominal subordinate in the House of Commons,—by which 
the name has a seat in the Cabinet, and the power has not; 
by which the state and circumstance of official rank are given 
to one Minister, and the responsibility placed upon another. 
Such a plan is radically vicious, and no other department is 
conducted on the same plan. It is becoming a rule that the 
Heads of the great “Spending Departments” must sit in the 
House of Commons; and it is now seen that the Secretaries 
for Foreign Affairs, for India, and the Colonies are the only 
chiefs of great offices who may sit in the House of 
Lords, without subjecting the Government to grave in- 
conveniences. Even these Ministers, however, may be 
Members of the Lower House, and it might be necessary 
for them to belong to that Assembly in cases of great national 
danger. If there is any office which should send its chief to 
the House of Commons, it is the Education Department, and 
yet it is the only office of which the nominal head is always a 
member of the Upper House. But there will never be a real 
Education Minister until the nominal rank, the recognised 
official power, and the responsibility, shall be centred in the 
same man; and that man must sit in the Cabinet, as well as in 
the House of Commons. The Duke of Richmond pathetically 
asks what would then become of the Lord President, but the 
problem is not so difficult as his Grace supposes. He 
might vanish from the list of Cabinet Ministers, and 
reach the same placid dignity as the officers of her 
Majesty’s household. Or, as the Duke suggests, he might 
busy himself with the protection of the country from 
the inroads of the Rinderpest, and thus subside into “a first- 
class Veterinary-Surgeon.” He might do worse than betake 
himself to an eminently useful calling. Lord Granville objects 
to any increase in the size of the Cabinet, and so do we; but 
there need be no addition to its numbers, since “a first-class 
Veterinary-Surgeon ” would not feel at home among Secretaries 
of State, and would gladly step downstairs. Thus the Lord 
President of the Council might gracefully retire from the Inner 
Court of the Sanctuary, to make room for the Commoner who 
should hold the great and dignified post of Minister of Public 
Instruction. 


THE COTTAGE QUESTION. 


F all the questions which crop up during this Agricultural 
struggle, none is so puzzling, and at the same time so 
sickening, as that of Cottage Accommodation. The insufficient 
housing of the Labourers is the one point upon which every 
one on all sides is agreed, and yet for which there appears to 
be the least hope of a sufficient remedy. Landowners acknow- 
ledge it, farmers admit it, economists lecture upon it, philan- 
thropists dilate on it, the men complain of it, and Parliament 
is ready to lend money to ameliorate it, and yet it continues 
from decade to decade with but little, if any, change for the 
better. Here and there a great landlord, at an enormous 
outlay, rehouses the whole of his people, sacrificing, for the 
most part, any hope of direct pecuniary return for his sunk 
capital. Here and there, too, a millionaire builds a model 





Village as an “amenity” to his estate, complaining ever after- , 


wards of the obstinacy with which his tenants defy the 
elaborate rules with which, from the best of motives, he clogs 
and spoils his benefaction. Nevertheless, speaking broadly, 
and allowing for great differences in different localities, owing 
mainly to differences in the cost of material, the agricul- 
tural labourer throughout the South and East of England is 
of all men, except the very poor Londoner, the worst housed. 
He very seldom has proper or even decent drainage, seldomer 
still water fit to drink, and seldomest of all, enough room for 
a growing family. The cottages may look pretty enough out- 
side, creepers concealing all uglinesses, but inside they are too 
often mere styes, undrained, unventilated, and unlighted, 
with one eating-room and one bedroom, where father and 
mother, grown-up sons and daughters, possibly a lodger, 
and usually smaller children, all pig together, in total 
defiance of even savage notions of decency and health. 
Parliamentary Blue-books on the subject are full of the most 
shocking details; every Commissioner sent to report con- 
firms the accuracy of their statements, and every man who has 
ever lived the cottage life, as many of the “agitators” have, 
makes it the basis of his gravest complaints. There is scarcely 
a country clergyman in England who will not confess in pri- 
vate that, next to drink, or even above drink, crowding is the 
master-evil, and wonder how the people can keep up even the 
rules of morality they have, and which are not by any means 
those the clergyman wishes to inculcate. Time brings no 
remedy for the mischief. Thirty years ago it was so, and the 
improvement hitherto has been very small. The very latest 
Blue-book is probably also the most sickening one, and the 
very latest letter on the subject describes one of the worst 
cases. Lady Stradbroke, the wife of the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Suffolk, recently scolded the Bishop of Manchester publicly in 
the 7%imes for not believing in her idyllic accounts of the com- 
fort of the labourers, about which the Bishop, having been an 
Agricultural Inspector, knew about ten times as much as her 
ladyship did; yet the 7%wes’ reporter finds James Burgess, a 
man specially distinguished for good-conduct as landlords 
understand good-conduct, that is, for living on one farm for 
thirty-six years—praise better suited to a hedge-tree—living 
after this fashion :— 

“* There was but one bedroom, and, as no children were about, it 
seemed that one bedroom might do very well for an elderly married 
couple. Might I see the bedroom? Yes. It was 12 or 13 feet square, 
and I was astonished to see the floor covered by four beds, which all 
but touched each other. Then the truth came out. In this one room 
slept the labourer and his wife, a daughter aged 24, and a son aged 21, 
another son of 19, a boy of 14, and a girlof seven. The eldest daughter 
had been in service, but had just returned in ill-health. .... In this 
cottage, where the rain would by-and-by trickle in upon the four beds 
stretched upon the one floor, James Bargess bad lived for twenty-eight 
years, and his wife had borne him thirteen children, of whom five had 
died, and five, as you have heard, were now at home. Thirteen births 
and five deaths in this one little chamber! Such a fact, and all that it 
conveys, speaks for itself but too plainly. I will make no comments 
on it. ‘Who owns your cottage ?’ I asked.—‘It is let to us by Farmer 
Capon,’ was the reply ; * but it belongs to the Earl of Stradbroke. Like 
enough, though, Lord Stradbroke doesn’t know he has such a cottage on 
his estate.’ . . . . In Stradbroke, as I have said, all the cottages where 
there are children possess two bedrooms, and taking fourteen of these 
cottages, I find nine with eight inmates, two with nine, two with eleven, 
and one with thirteen. In Wilby three cottages with two bedrooms 
apiece have nine inmates. .... In Fressingtfield, out of thirteen cot- 
tages inhabited by families, and having two bedrooms, live are occupied 
by eight people, six by nine people, one by ten, and one by eleven,” 
Burgess’s cottage exists on this very idyllic estate, and the 
society which gave Burgess his reward has Lord Stradbroke 
for patron; Lord Stradbroke, who wishes that old labourers 
should be helped to keep out of the Union. Every one knows 
that such cases can be matched all over the Eastern Counties, 


and that even where the accommodation is fuller, the cottages 


are so badly built and so badly supplied with water, that when 
fever once enters it seems unable to get out again, but rages 
like a plague, as it did, for instance, a few years ago at Terling. 
In the South matters are even worse, and it is easy to put 
together from Blue-books accounts of overcrowding, filth, dis- 
ease, and wickedness enough to sicken men who are not philan- 
thropists, or who even believe that poverty aud misery are 
inseparable companions. 

We are not about to travel over that well-worn ground 
again. Nobody whose opinion is worth hearing denies the 
facts, the only question is as to the remedy for them. We do 
not believe there is any, except a great thinning of the village 
population and a great advance in the wages of the labourer, 
such as the Unions ought in the end to produce, suflicient to 
enable him to pay a full rent for decent accommodation,—and 
even then there will be difficulties in the way. The pro- 
prietor who is expected to build the cottages cannot do it except, 
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| 
nor will. All manner of experiments have been tried, but the | 


result of all is always the same,—that a good cottage of three | ERY little is heard nowadays of the “ manifest destiny ” 
rooms and an outhouse, properly drained and ventilated—that | which, in the period preceding the American Civil War 
is, not built back to back—cannot be completed for less than | was supposed to be drawing the provinces of British North 
£150 to £200, without reckoning the value of the site. Five | America, by a slow but irresistible attraction, into the capacioug 
per cent. on £200 is £10 a year, 3s. 10d. a week, and one per | bosom of the Great Republic. In those early times, it wag 
cent. of that ought, after the first ten years, to be deducted | thought that no more brilliant lure could be held out to any 
for repairs. To build fifteen such cottages for every 1,000 community than that of participation in the freedom, the 
acres, a landlord must lay out £3,000, two years’ net | grandeur, and the prosperity of the United States. When 
rental, and look to obtain next to nothing in return. The Lord Elgin in 1854 negotiated a Treaty of commercial recipro- 
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if he is rich, as a grand gratuity ; and the farmer neither can 
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labourer can scarcely, at the present rate of wages, pay him | city between Canada and the Union, political opinion at Wash- 


more than enough to keep up repairs; and the farmer, though | ington inclined to the belief that the advantages of the 
he may consider the existence of cottages in the rent he offers | arrangement would be all on one side, and that the Canadians 
for his holding, does not care two straws for the excellence of | would soon be convinced, by the practical eloquence of mercan- 
their design. The people have always pigged, let them pig | tile returns, that it was their interest as well as their fate to 
still. No landlord who lives by the land can part with so | be absorbed in their powerful and prosperous neighbour. But 
much, or will yoluntarily subject himself to a perpetual | the event scarcely justified this faith. It is true that the 
income-tax of two shillings in the pound upon his net rent, | American trade with Canada underwent an immense develop- 
for that is what an expenditure of £3,000 upon 1,000 acres | ment under the Treaty, showing an annual average during the 
really means. The farmer has not the money to build, maintenance of the Reciprocity arrangements more than four- 
even if he had a lease long enough to justify him in doing so; | fold the average of an equal number of years before. The Cana- 


and as to the labourer, he has not the site, or the materials, 
or the income to hire either, and if he had, would not be allowed 
a lease, lest he should be too independent of his omghoyes’s | 
orders, or refuse to quit his home on the night he re-| 
ceives his dismissal. The law of supply and demand utterly 

fails, as it does in so many other cases, the demand for a| 
necessity being endless, but the supply too unprofitable to be 

kept up, except by little speculative builders, who, by using | 
bad materials, crowding the houses, and giving the people no 
room, do somehow contrive to squeeze out a precarious profit. 
Indeed, at the present rate of wages, it is hardly worth while 
even for the landlord to give the room required, for an extra 
shilling or two a week is an irresistible temptation, and the 
labourer who accidentally possesses a good cottage and a 
moderate family will fill it to the roof with lodgers. The land- 
lord may remonstrate as he likes, but unless he keeps up the 
sort of severe supervision which made Mr. Augustus Smith 
detested in the Scilly Islands, he cannot prevent the abuse, 
which, indeed, if he took a full rent, he would have no more 
right to interfere with than the labourer would have to inter- 
fere with his invitations to his guests. Severe sanitary 
inspection may do something, but it is very little, for the 
inspector cannot turn out the cottager’s own family, and the 
lodger, five times out of ten, is connected in some way with 
his host. Besides, the people do not want to be governed to 
death, and if too much interfered with, retreat off the land 
into the villages, already crowded, where, as they say, 
they can be “sociable like,” and independent of minute in- 
terference. 

There is no remedy at all, we believe, for this evil, except 
large wages, and even when they are obtained, severe inspection 
will be needed for some years, until education and remonstrance, 
and above all, habit, have produced a change. The lodger 
difficulty cannot end in a day, or a year either. The first 
effect of education will be to increase the number of the un- 
married, the men waiting till they have saved something; 
and the unmarried man in a village is necessarily a lodger, 
if it be merely for the sake of his food. He cannot cook 
for himself. The bothie or barrack system of Scotland, 
which sounds so well to co-operative ears, does not in 
practice work well, and except in barracks, how is a lad of 
20 to live and avoid lodgings? He has no alternative, and 
though the labourer with a cottage may be free not to take 
him, in most cases he will find the spare shillings too great a | 
temptation. Till he is richer they are irresistible, and even | 








dians, however, struggled hard, and with constantly-increasing 
success, to “‘redress the balance of trade,’’"—which was, in the 
aggregate commerce of the thirteen years, favourable to the 
United States to the extent of one-seventh of the whole,—by 
opening up new markets for their surplus products. Starting in 
1854, the year in which the Reciprocity Treaty was concluded, 
with imports to the value of £13,200,000 and exports to the 
value of £8,300,000, Canada had reached in 1866, the year in 
which the Treaty was abrogated, an import trade of £17,200,000 
and an export trade of £15,750,000. These results, while very 
satisfactory to the rational and honourable ambition of the Cana- 
dians, left to the United States an amply sufficient preponder- 
ance of business to content any reasonable hopes. But in 1866 
the condition of American opinion was not such as to be acces- 
sibleto reason. The part taken by England,—and by Canada, fol- 
lowing the lead of England,—in the Civil War had exasperated 
American feeling. Perceiving the profit which the English 
Mercantile Marine, and that of Canada also, had made out of 
the disasters inflicted on American shipping by the ‘ Alabama’ 
and her consorts, the people of the United States became 
jealously suspicious that, in spite of appearances, their Northern 
neighbours were deriving illegitimate advantages from the 
Treaty. At this time, too, it became apparent that the in- 
ducements which the Union had formerly held out to the 
provinces of British North America had nearly all disappeared. 
An immense national debt, oppressive taxation, lavish habits 
of public and private expenditure engendered during the high- 
pressure period of the war, a legacy of political difficulties at 
home and abroad left by that terrible struggle, were not likely 
to tempt a community so quiet in its current of public life, 
so frugal in its way of living, so free from debt, and so lightly 
taxed as the Canadians. In the mood resulting from these 
various reflections, the Government at Washington, in 1866, 
abruptly gave notice of its intention to terminate the Reci- 
procity arrangements concluded with Lord Elgin twelve years 
before. 

The abrogation of the Treaty gave the trade between 
Canada and the United States a severe check, of which no 
doubt the latter felt the ill-effects even more than the former, 
though the “ invincible ignorance” of political economy that 
prevails in America may have blinded the eyes of politicians 
and commercial men. But for British North America the 
temporary misfortune was fertile in ultimate gain. In the 
first place, it brought forcibly before the view of the people 
of the two Canadas and of the maritime provinces the 





when he is richer he will, we fear, be some time before he| expediency of uniting their forces, of arraying together 
learns, what the well-to-do in England have not learned yet, | their productive powers and their trading resources by 
that rent in the modern world is, and must remain, the | land and sea, of developing at any cost the limitless natural 
heaviest item of expense. A London professional who pays, | wealth of their immense territory, extending from ocean to 
say, 14 per cent. of his income for his house, thinks himself | ocean. The Act of Confederation was, perhaps, the direct 
overhoused, while in the very best case the labourer will have | offspring of the aggressive action of the United States ; its 
to pay 20 percent. Suppose him to pay 4s. a week for a good birth was certainly hastened by the abrogation of the Treaty. 
three-roomed cottage, which is only 5 per cent. on the sum it | But beyond this political result, which was assuredly neither 
costs the builder, still, even when he has risen to a pound a/ anticipated nor desired by the American Government and the 
week in specie wages, he must pay away for lodgings alone | American people, the drift of commerce was remarkably 


one-fifth of his whole gains. And the evil increases every modified by the strenuous efforts of the Canadians to recover 


day, for whether money is losing its value or not, the rise in | the ground lost by their partial exclusion from the markets of 
price of everything that goes to make up a house—in bricks, | the States. At the date of the abrogation of the Treaty, the 
in timber, in tiles, in labour, in everything except, perhaps, | aggregate export and import trade of Canada amounted to 
paper—is as undeniable and as visible as the rise in the price _ more 


of meat. 


than thirty-three millions sterling per annum. For 
| some three years there was a falling-off to the extent of 
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about £4,000,000 a year, but in 1870 the lost ground | he may have printed about it, or he has never printed anything, 


was recovered, and since that time there has been a steady and 


splendid increase. In 1873 the aggregate Canadian trade, | 


export and import, was not less than £48,000,000, of which 
about three-sevenths represent the value of exported products. 
But this restoration of the Canadian trade to a more prosper- 


but he has evidently been telling Oxford men that they could 
| employ any superfluous energy they possess much better than in 
| jumping over hurdles, or rowing themselves into heart disease, 
| or becoming, as the Teleyraph of Thursday tells us, in a tone of 


| lofty enthusiasm, several Peers are now becoming, ‘ perfect coach- 


ous state even than that which it occupied before the abroga- jmen.” They might just as well dig their poor neighbours’ 


tion of the Reciprocity arrangements, has not been achieved | 


| gardens, or mend worn-out roads, and find out what manual 


through the direct failure of anti-Canadian legislation in the | labour is like, besides helping to spread esthetic tastes, which Mr. 


United States. On the contrary, whereas the trade of Canada | 
with the United States before 1866 represented considerably 
more than one-half her entire commerce, it has now fallen | 
relatively to not far from one-third. It is in other directions | 
that Canada has sought new markets, sometimes opening up a | 
business exclusively her own, sometimes appearing as a for- 
midable rival of her Southern neighbours. 

Some of the shrewdest men of business in the United States 
are beginning to perceive the significance of these facts. The 
Philadelphia correspondent of the 7'mes, who furnishes the 
statistics that we have made use of above, is of opinion that 
the negotiations reopened at Washington for a renewal of Lord 
Elgin’s Treaty, of course with certain modifications in detail 
to suit altered circumstances, are likely to lead to a satisfactory 
issue. If so, a great change must have taken place in Ameri- 
can opinion within the last year or two, for Canada has 
already more than once solicited at least a discussion of the 





Ruskin, with, we fear, a little too much sanguineness, holds to be 
of a civilising kind. Gardeners, we sometimes fear, are just as little 
civilised as any other labourers, though they do produce and 
admire flowers, and get some vague notions of colour,—say, about 
half as accurate as those of a ‘Turkish weaver, or Japanese potter, 
or Cashmere-shaw] swindler,—and a conceit with which there is 
nothing, thank God! on this earth to compare. ‘Talk of the 
vanity of a poet, or a certificated schoolmaster, or a farmer of 
‘Tennyson's sketching, they are humble men compared with a 
gardener who has brought up a new fern, or done anything in the 
least noteworthy in the way of orchids, or won a prize at the 
county flower-show. He feels as if he had made the plants, and 
wouders, not always inaudibly, why Providence was so stupid as 
not to consult him before Eden, with its muddle of climates, was 
finally laid out. Whether flower-growing and road-making, how- 
ever, civilise or not, Mr. Ruskin thinks they do, and has pressed 
his view of them with such zeal and energy that he has found 


terms on which the Treaty might be renewed, and has invari- | , 
ably been met with a blunt refusal. Yet the United States | followers, and actually induced a few of the undergraduates, with 


cannot fail to perceive that there are many products which sp ngy sgnnet ene gues Nanay ene Shing Wants, ane eaee er 
they must take from Canada, and which since the abrogation | *°"*° of the cnthusioom of humanity, to dig bard in poor people's 
of the Treaty they have to take at an unnaturally heavy cost. | gardens just outside Oxford, and recut a convenient but neglected 
Thus the import of timber into the United States from | road, and do a good turn at once to their neighbours and themselves. 
Canada has increased by one-third since 1866, and the | As we understand the accounts before us, so thoroughly has he in- 
price has much more than doubled within the last twenty | fected a few followers, that they really do dig, and do not play at 
years. Other classes of raw material are in the same demand, | digging ; that they have roused the owners of the gardens to ideas 
at constantly increasing prices, and it is upon the American | Which never were in them before, that they are making the 
consumer or manufacturer that the burden of the enhanced |T0ad as well as navvies, and best result of all, that they 
cost must fall. In spite of the dog-in-the-manger legislation have learned to stand chaff of the natural, humoursome, vulgar, 
at Washington, and of the new channels of trade opened for | brutal, English kind. Of course the chaff was endless. That an 
Canada, the Dominion is still by several millions a better | Oxford student with money should stroll about perpetually, stare 
customer for the United States than any country outside the | at every woman he met, and play billiards nearly as well as a 
British Empire. This is one speaking fact; another is that | tenth-rate sharper, was, of course, only natural and pardonable, 
since 1866, Canada has come forward as a competitor with |even if not strictly and highly meritorious. That he should 
the Atlantic States in the carrying trade of the “Great|learn to jump and run like a second-rate professional, and 
West.” Large quantities of grain and other raw material are | to row nearly as well as a London waterman, and to fight 
purchased in the North-Western States, are brought down | rather better than a costermonger, was more than meritorious, 
the chain of the Great Lakes, and are shipped at Mon- | it was actually heroic, a thing to justify a photograph ina London 
ete exportation to ga This branch of commerce, | shop-window else devoted entirely to Anonymas, and a special 
which has grown up in the last seven years, had attained in | biography in Bell's Life. ‘That he should, if rich enough, learn by 
1873 the very considerable amount of £2,550,000. So much | yenes at cork how to drive a four-in-hand fairly well or very well, 
an hare ge ge been see go ae oe States by the de- | is a thing of ecstasy, something to justify daily papers in giving 
it is not likel ares i tak at Was —. —_ gehen | two columns of magniloquent description to him, his beasts, his 
dulen @ fhe! ck a’ once, She balance of trade | coaches, and his skill. But that he should actually work, should 
ses e continuance of the Reciprocity Treaty was in| gnq out practically what a labourer has to do, should dig with 
reac agg tog rage Soil yo cage srt oy |a spade as if he were earning his living, and should do it 
bnen a yearly balance o neatly the sasso sencunt ta favour of | Cn. ® tenons Aine SS Oe eS abs tae to 
anada. These are facts which Mr. Fish mz sini : — y e 
in his negotiations with Sir Edward Sheraton te Mee Goons | behold men doing work for their brethren instead of for ow 
Brown, the representatives respectively of England and of the | bem, ant Culet tom om SS ae ae cute ei 
Dominion at Washington P y g hard, that although the men stood it well, still, to judge 
| from their letters to the newspapers, they felt just a little 
SERA ; sore, just a little inclined to hint that digging was not so 
ADAM AND JEHU. | very ungentlemanly an occupation, after all. A gardener or a 
navvy is as good as a coachman any day, and the former trade has 


[ is very vexatious, but one never gets fairly the better of Mr. ' wade 
hat advantage of antiquity which, in these Conservative times, 


Ruskin. Sometimes he lets his intellect work, and fires off t ; 
ought to be so complete a recommendation. 





pamphlet after pamphlet on political economy, each new one more . sys k 
ridiculous than the last, till it ceases to be possible even to read We see no sign that the diggers will yield to the feeling of false 


his brochures without condemning them as the utterances of a | shame, and if they do not, they will have cause to bless the eccentric 
man who cannot love a certain eloquence of expression, but who genius who gave them the idea of such a task for the remainder of their 
cannot think at all; and then, again, he lets his genius work, | lives. Nevermind the work, though that will give them chests such as 


and produces something which raises the admiration of the reader 
till every folly which preceded it is forgotten. ‘There never was 
& more absurd paper published than his on the duty of the State 
towards unmarried couples, and never perhaps one wiser than 
his lecture on “ Ambition,” reviewed in our columns on the 
18th of October, 1873. Just recently he has been pushing some 
plans for an agricultural Utopia, free of steam-engines and noises | 
and everything modern, in which the inconsequence of his mind is | 
as evident as its radical benevolence; and now he has, we 
believe, done the whole youth of Oxford a substantial service. 
He has turned, or rather tried to turn, the rage for athletics 
into a worthy channel. We have either missed everything 











dumb- bells can never produce, and backs such as the acrobats never 
know, and wrists such as coachmauship cannot harden ; the mere 
capacity to stand ridicule, ridicule of the really painful kind, in the 
cause either of benevolence or of theirright to go their own way, irre- 
spective of the crowd, will be worth to them all their toil, and a 
good deal more than all their loss of time. We will not 
back a “digger” to beat a student in conipetition for a 
prize, holding that in a competitive examination the slightly 
diseased physique has, on the whole, the better chance ; but we will 
back him to win in the great race of life, in which endurance, the 
mere power of refusing to get ill, when it does not thicken the 
brain, counts for so very much. The constitution of a peasant 
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and the brain of a scholar is one of the best combinations we | insolent contempt of the historian who fancied that the world 
know of to make a man, and Mr, Ruskin’s idea, if successful, | could be healed of its woes by the glad tidings of statistical tables, 
would secure this without risk either of the disadvantages which And the truth is, that the theological extravagances of the 
have attended the Cornell scheme, or of those which accompany Covenanters became a quickening intellectual agent, because they 
the study of athletics, or of those which in some men’s eyes | forced the people to think for themselves. By presenting to 
interrupt a full perception of the greatness of wasting much | the mind of unlettered peasants metaphysical problems which 
time, some money, and magnificent opportunities in pursuit of | were only theological renderings of the deepest questions of the 
perfection as driver of an over-costly stage-coach. The mis- | schools, they gave the thoughts of those wayfaring men such 
take of the Cornell University, it is evident, lay in the hope|a range, and often such a sublimity, as will never come to 
that continuous mannal labour pursued for bread was consistent | any like body of people who draw their inspiration from merely 
with a high development of the power of study, the majority of | secular knowledge. And meanwhile, many of the Scotch clergy 
the masons, carpenters, and so on of the University being far too | and laity fought as stoutly against the fanaticism of the Coven- 
tired by the double struggle, in which even the best examplar of anters, and the temper of the whole Evangelical school, as Mr, 
the idea, Hugh Miller, did not perfectly succeed. The evil of | Buckle himself, although they could not match the rancour of hig 
modern athletics is that they are practised for reward, and | monkish intellectual bigotry, for the reason that they knew what 
‘‘sport”’ for reward, whether in money or applause, stimulates | they were speaking about. Knowledge is the strait-waistcoat 
the men who enjoy it to undue devotion to what is, beyond a cer- | which prevents fury from doing mischief to itself. 

tain point, a comparatively useless expenditure of energy. Itis| A ‘+ Moderate” minister of the old school was a Calvinistic 
well to be able to jump far, but the athlete’s object soon | Broad Churchman, at least as much a lawyer asa theologian, aman 
ceases to be the capacity for jumping, as he becomes more | of the world rather than a saint, and a human creature who did 
and more absorbed in the desire that the world shall know | not disdain the inspiration of conviviality. As his name implied, 
how beautifully he jumps,—that is to say, in a decidedly poor he aspired to be ‘* moderate” in all things. He preached Cal- 
ambition, as decidedly poor a one as that of being a good coach- | yinism moderately, he moderately told men to be moral, he 
man. There is no harm in coaching, that we know of, as an | preached moderately long sermons, and he rebuked fanaticism 
amusement, though it seems strange that men born where the | with moderate warmth of contempt. In the same spirit did he 
ablest can but leave off, with perpetual influence in society, and interpret the command to preach the Gospel to the whole earth. 
legal right to audience of the whole nation, should even wish to | The divine behest implied, he thought, that the Gospel was a very 
shine in such an occupation ; but there is harm in glowing reports good thing when taken in moderation, but that it would be rash 
of such success—a success attainable by any groom—the harm of | to push missionaries—especially if they were Evangelicals—into 
creating among the rich and young a false ideal alike of enjoyment | the placid and happy ignorance of a heathen village. There was 
and distinction. The Marquis of Worcéster may not hurt him- | only one subject which made him lose his moderation, and that 
self, and must regard rather scornfully the ‘ high falutin’,” semi- | was fanatical attacks on patronage, for these were attacks on him- 
poetic, semi-slangy descriptions of his prowess; but the imitators, | self, But for patronage, he would never have had a good stipend 
of whom he will soon have scores, will be hurt very much indeed. | and a comfortable manse. No body of worshippers would ever 
There is no risk that a student who digs, amidst loud chaff, ata poor | have chosen him, if they had been left to the freedom of their own 
man’s garden or in a muddy road, will dig enough to hurt his brain, | will, and if their impulses had been governed by that sense of 
or dig till the betting men risk money on his spade, or dig under the | responsibility which comes with liberty. Hugh Miller once drew 
eyes of enthusiastic reporters ready to describe every turn of his! a striking picture of a divinity student who rose to the ministry 
hands, to sing pins over the wood of his spade-handle, or to tele- by sheer dint of his scholarship and his keen brain, but whose 
graph to London, ‘ He has dug two perches, and is not sweating character was open to such suspicions that no congregation would 
yet.” There is no smack of the Regency about Ilincksey, and we | eyer give him a ‘call.” His hope lay in the good offices of a 
think the studious Adams there employed may leave off writing | patron; but the power of Veto which the General Assembly gave 
vindicatory letters, and dig away, without fear either of ridicule to congregations seemed to blast them for ever, and he left the 





or reprobation. ; country. Had he remained a few years, he would have found the 
? an ee decree of the General Assembly set aside by the Court of Session 
THE OLD SCOTCH MODERATES. | and the House of Lords, and his own chances brought back again 


HE Duke of Richmond's Bill for the Abolition of Lay Patronage | for a brief space of time. Although painted by the hand of an 

in the Church of Scotland casts a vivid light on the change | Evangelical, that picture does not unfairly represent the old race 
which has come over that institution, and recalls an interesting set | of rural ‘* Moderates.” Many of them were clever, and their skill 
of Churchmen. Patronage was once the battle-ground of the two! in debate showed that they would have been capital lawyers 
great parties into which that, like every other Church, is divided. | or politicians. Many of them could write English with 
On the one side was the party which walks by faith, and on the | elegance, and they did not allow their style to jolt over the 
other that which prefers to walk by sight so long as the sun is up. | * corderoy road” of Calvinistic logic, but they took the smoother 
On the one side were clergy fervent in spirit and prone to push | way of the moral law. Stout Cameronians, ‘‘ Old Lights,” and all 
earnestness to the length of bigotry, while the clergy on the} the grim zealots of Secession, turned aside with disgust from the 
other were inclined to test all arguments by the edge of the naked ‘+cauld morality” of the Moderates, saying that it had not an 
reason, to be impatient of heroics, to look with scepticism on the | ounce of the Gospel from one year’s end to the other, and that it 
promptings of enthusiasm, and to hew away the portals of the | was little better than heathenism. It was precisely the dislike 
faith until the way should be broad enough to admit even the | to that ‘‘cauld morality” that caused the Disruption. The 
crowds of the market-place. The old Evangelicals of Scotland were | parishioners of Auchterarder did not pretend that Mr. Young was 
cast in much the same mould as the Low Churchmen of England morally bad, nor did those of Marnoch specify any such blot in 
were fifty years ago, and they were not unlike what Mr. Spurgeon’s | the character of Mr. Edwards as could have been seen by a Court 
congregation would be to-day, if it were made up of hard logical | of law. Each band of devotees thought merely that the man of 
heads as well as of believing hearts. But it is not so easy to find | the patron’s choice had not unction enough to be a fit teacher of 
an English parallel to the old Scotch Moderates. They have a the Gospel, and they refused to accept ‘‘cauld morality ” in its 
character of their own, which is an insoluble puzzle to those im- place. But the Moderate minister was as certain of the 
patient students who, like Buckle, fancy that they know Scotch | Jaird’s or the lord’s favour as of the devotees’ frown. A 
Presbyterianism when they have studied a few books of Cameronian | deposed minister once pathetically pleaded that he had 
divinity ; when they have applied their philosophical measuring- | been deprived of a manse, a stipend of a_ hundred and 
wand to the ‘* godly Mr. Renwick ” and to Richard Cameron; and fifty pounds a year, and the privilege of periodically dining 
when, with a happy union of insolence and ignorance, they have de- | with his Grace the Duke of Argyll. The Moderates further 
voted a few pages of rhetorical sneers toa nation which could throw disdained the fanaticism which fled from whisky, and, when 
its rare intellectual capacity at the feet of what they are pleased whisky took the etherealised form of toddy, they believed 
to term a besotted fanaticism. Buckle would scarcely have under- jn its virtues much more fervently than they credited the 
stood the retort that the ‘ fanaticism” even of the Covenanters! Confession of Faith. Many a deep carouse did they comfort 
was never ‘‘ besotted,” and that he himself would have had a! themselves with when they met at Presbytery dinners, or when 
slender chance of victory if he had tried a fall in the field of logic the business of the Gospel drew half a dozen of them to the same 
with some of the fanatics on whom he showered the philosophic manse. They bore the scars of spirituous battles on their glowing 
scorn that he had borrowed from Comte. Mr. Froude, who) faces. The rich coppery hue of many a reverend countenance had 
does see the real spirit of Scotch Calvinism, treats it with a been got only by dint of Jong and persistent effort,—by nightly 
respect and an admiration which form a happy contrast to the | touching and retouching, by the laying of tint on tint, by the 
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determination never to throw away an opportunity of giving | 
Some of) 


mellowness to the alcoholic colouring of years. 
their faces could not have been tinted for less than five 
or six hundred pounds, and if they had drunk old 
port instead of toddy, the operation might have cost them 
half as many thousands. There were ‘drunken Presbyteries,” 
filled, of course, with theologians who, even 
stages of articulation, boasted that they were Moderates. One, 
which played a great part during the Ten Years’ Struggle of the 
Disruption, consumed as much toddy as would have drowned the 
General Assembly. 

Even the leaders of the Moderate party did not disdain the 
spirituous comforts of this life. ‘* Jupiter Carlyle,” as the stately 
and convivial minister of Inveresk was called, sends up a steam of 
toddy from his wonderful diary, when he does not soak it in 
claret. Indeed, he and the rest of the intellectual Moderates 
drank as hard as the lawyers of their time; and it would not be 
easy to find a more vigorous comparison. ‘That they were also 
a band of clever and cultivated men, it is needless to say, 
when they included Robertson, Blair, Hill, and other writers or 
preachers of only one degree less mark. ‘These men deliberately set 
themselves to the task of stripping Scotch Presbyterism free from 
provincialism, and so triumphant were they that most of theirsermons 
mighthave been preached in a Catholic church or ina heathen temple 
as fitly as in St. Giles’s. ‘They taught the moral law with polite- 
ness; they made philosophy the handmaid of Christianity with 
well-bred moderation ; and they_so handled the grimmer tenets 
of Calvin as to hurt no susceptibilities. 
theological deportment, and they would have been Fathers of 
the Church, if the Church had been a school of manners. 
Hence, their supreme effort was to write a good style. ‘They 
aspired to rank with the men of letters who were making Paris 
and London the New Jerusalems of Literature. Robertson polished 
his sentences as laboriously as an old Covenanter would have tried 
to smooth the way unto eternal life, and we fear that he rather 
disdained the jerky rhetoric of St. Paul. He treasured the com- 
pliment of Horace Walpole that bis style was fine, as fondly 
as a Cameronian might have nursed the remembrance of the day 
when he was hunted to the hills by the dragoons of Claverhouse, 
or when he smote those messengers of Satan hip and thigh at 
Drumclog. Blair was even more careful to smooth his rhetoric 
until it should satisfy the imperative decorum of the Schools, and 
he has had his reward in the fact that his sermons, if they do not 
yield inspiration to the theologian, are valued in grammar-classes 
for the Pharisaic cleanness of their style. ‘The leaders of the 
Moderates were men of the world, as well as writersand theologians. 
They could play whist with a skill worthy of an Episcopalian 
training ; they went to the theatre as freely as if the Covenanters 
had never lifted up a testimony against unhallowed amusements; 
they were on excellent terms with David Hume; and they did 
their best to prove the justice of his glowing compliment that 
their Church was more favourable to Deism than any other in 
Christendom. 

The storm of the Disruption blew away the old Moderates 
from their place of power. ‘heir ability and culture had been 
sensibly declining before that revolution; the wave of earnest- 
ness which brought the change having also lifted the most 
powerful and original minds of the Church into a region of 
aggressive Calvinism which stunted the growth of philosophic 
indifference to dogma, or of such a style as would have 
Satisfied Dr. Blair. Cook, Bryce, and Robertson of Ellon, 
the leaders of the Moderate party, were all able men; but they 


were far more than outmatched, both in the pulpit and in debate, | 


by Chalmers, Cunningham, Candlish, Welsh, Guthrie, Begg, and 
the other leaders of the Non-Intrusionists. 
carried the flower of the clergy to the Free Church. But before 
maby years had passed, it began to be seen that they were to 
have no successors. ‘The very zeal of the Free Church had gene- 
rated an impatience of independent thought and a demand for the 
rigorous Calvinism of the Covenant which were strangely out 
of harmony with the growing Liberalism of the age. Young men 
of real power did not find such fetters congenial, and the Free 
Church is paying the penalty which always awaits those institu- 


tions that shut themselves into an iron shroud of dogma. The | 


leaders whom it followed into the Wilderness of Voluntaryism are 
all dead, with the exception of Dr. Buchanan, a respectable 
debater, and Dr. Begg, who had the most earthy mind of them 


all, and who is indeed a vigorous political agitator rather than a | 


theologian ; a debater who would have become the equal of any 
man in the House of Commons in the power of sheer hard hitting, 


in the last | 


‘They were masters of | 


The Disruption , 


nate denial of the precept ** Blessed are the meek,” but not a 
Father of the Church. ‘The only worthy successor of the vigorous 
band is Dr. Rainy, and he stands alone. Bold minds, like Mr. 
Knight, of Dundee, can find no resting-place iu the Free Church, 
aud heuce it is undergoing a process of intellectual starvation. 
The traditions of the Establishment, on the other hand, have 
been so much more favourable to individual freedom, that 
it affords a better field of work to the men who do not choose 
to forget that this is the nineteenth century, and that the 
| theological point of view cannot be the same to-day as it was two 
| centuries ago. Hence the Established Church has been gaining com- 
mand of mental power as fast as the Free Church has been losing 
that regulating fly-wheel of influence. It has found room for a 
| Broad-Church party, led by such men as Principal Tulloch and 
| Dr. Wallace. ‘Those men represent the old Moderates, but they 
| are as different from them as this age is from the last. Intellectual 
| prudence has ceased to be their chief distinction, and in truth it 
| bas given place to an intellectual boldness which Knox and 
Melville would have smitten with anathema. They represent as 
| faithfully as Dean Stanley himself that ratioualistic influence 
' which is shaping the dogmas of traditional Christianity to suit the 
| subtle intellectual and moral demands of an esseutially scientific 
;age. ‘They further differ from Robertson and the old chiefs of 
| Moderatism in the indifference or the hostility with which they 
look at patronage, the sheet-anchor of their school a hundred years 
j ago; and the Duke of Richmond's Bill is a confession that the old 
| Moderates of the Scottish Church have passed away. 


| — saiiabediihileiede 


| BRITISH EXPEDITIONS FOR VIEWING THE TRANSIT 
OF VENUS. 
| LREADY the first of the English parties for observing the 
L\. Transit of Venus on December 9, of the present year, has 
| sailed from our shores. It will not be long before the other 
| observing parties follow ; and already the busy note of prepara- 
‘tion, which has so long been heard at Greenwich Observatory, is 
| beginning to give place to the quiet preceding the time when we 
' shall be awaiting news of the successes obtained by the various 
| Expeditions. As we undertook, more than a year since, to criti- 
cise (justly, we believe, and not ineffectually, we are glad to say,) 
the arrangements origivally proposed by the Greenwich authori- 
ties, so we now undertake the pleasanter task of describing the 
part which this country is to take in solving the problem which 
has been called by Sir J. Uerschel the noblest in astronomy, and 
in observing the phenomenon which has not been incorrectly 
spoken of as the most important astronomical event of the present 
century. 
| Iu the first place, we have to congratulate astronomy on a note- 
| worthy enlargement of the English scheme of operations, andon a 
still more noteworthy modification of the plan on which such opera- 
| tions are to proceed. Originally, five stations only were to be 
occupied by this country; now, provision has been made for po 
| less than nine, independently of the observatories at Madras, Cape 
Town, Melbourne, and so on, which will take a part, and doubtless 
}an effective part, in the work of observation. Originally, the 
authorities at Greenwich suggested only the application of what 
,is called Delisle’s method (depending on the observation of 
‘the absolute time of the beginning or ending of the transit) 
‘at the five selected stations, reserving for the transit of 
|1882 the application of Halley’s method (depending on the 
observation of the duration of the transit); now, while they 
‘have very properly given up all thought of applying Halley’s 
method in 1882 (for which occasion it has been shown to be quite 
| unsuited), they will apply this beautiful and simple method next 
December at six out of the nine selected stations. Photography 
| is also to beemployed, according to methods suggested by Dr. Dela 
| Rue, the most eminent British astronomical photographer, at most 
of the stations. Again, originally no British station had been pro- 
vided for in North India, a region the suitability of which for the 
required observations had been, by a strange mischance, altogether 
' overlooked. Now, this region is to be occupied, and not only by a 
photographie party (as was first proposed), but with ail suitable 
‘appliances for the employment of Halley’s method and Delisle’s, 
for both of which this station will be eminently suitable. 

But it is not by her own observations alone that Great Britain 
is to solve the great problem which lies at the basis of Dimensional 
Astronomy. Indeed, important though the part she is to take 
undoubtedly is, we are compelled to assign her a place second to 
America in this contest for ecientific honour, inasmuch as the 
American Government has contributed twice as much money for 


if he had been caught young enough; a born pugiliet, an incar- | equipping observing parties, and has undertaken to provide for 
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stations more difficult of access than those to be occupied by 
England. The arrangements made by this country originally 
seemed to take little account of what other nations might do, and 
it may perhaps be remembered that when we pointed out, in 
February, 1875, that England should make provision to employ 
Halley’s method at Southern stations, Sir George Airy replied 
that in all probability Russia would not occupy the corre- 
sponding Northern region, without which the application of 
Halley’s method at Southern stations would be useless. All this, 
however, was very quickly corrected. Within a month news 
reached us that Russia would occupy no less than eleven Northern 
Halleyan stations, Almost simultaneously we heard that America 
would occupy four more, and Germany one other station in the 
Northern hemisphere. Then came a period of hesitation, which, 
fortunately for the credit of British Astronomy, was but brief. It 
mattered little that the then Secretary of the Admiralty, in his 
place in Parliament, announced that though Halley’s method 
would be applied at Kerguelen’s Land, Rodriguez, and New 
Zealand, ‘‘ very little reliance would be placed on it,” for it 
quickly became known that in so speaking, Mr. Goschen “ had 
somehow misunderstood the Astronomer-Royal,” who, of course, 
would not really undervalue the method he had praised so warmly 
in his published works. 
the Board of Visitors at Greenwich, by a unanimous vote, urged 
Sir George Airy to apply to Government for new Southern 
Halleyan stations. A somewhat moderate interpretation was, 
indeed, given to this vote (proposed by the greatest English 
master of mathematical astronomy), when it was suggested that 
the ‘Challenger’ should visit Macdonald Island, to ascertain if a 
party could be landed there; and even this proposition was 
eventually withdrawn, when it became known that Germany and 
America would both endeavour to occupy that honourable, because 
difficult post. Nevertheless a new Southern station was provided 
for at Kerguelen’s Land, and as it was now arranged that Halley’s 
method should be applied at all five of the English Southern 
stations—that is, at as many stations as originally had been pro- 
vided for altogether—it could not be questioned that a very 
noteworthy change had been made in the scheme of opera- 
tions. Moreover, the new station in North India, being 
a Halleyan station (the only British station of that kind), 
and supplementing usefully the Russian, American, and 
German operations in the North, afforded further evidence of a 
readiness on the part of the Greenwich authorities to make all 
reasonable concessions towards the enlargement and modification 
of their plans,—or at least to make concessions as great as the 
lapse of time then permitted. Some felt, indeed, that instead of a 
new station at Kerguelen’s Land, a station should have been pro- 
vided for at one of the Crozet Islands; but this the Astronomer 
toyal opposed, somewhat peremptorily, on the ground that the 
attempt would be too arduous. After all, however, no harm re- 
sulted from this last little struggle against the encroachments of 
the Halleyan phalanx (successful otherwise “all along the line”), 
for news arrived that after carefully considering the evidence given 
by those who have visited the Crozets (chiefly on sealing expe- 
ditions) the astronomers of Washington had decided to occupy the 
Crozets as well as Macdonald Island,—stations which must now, 
as a contemporary remarks, be regarded as presenting difficulties 
which Americans dare undertake to surmount, but which poor 
England, by the advice of her astronomical and Admiralty chiefs, 
has been obliged to regard as insurmountable. 

Still if we are unable to contemplate without some little regret 


the withdrawal of England from her manifest duty as respects the | 


more difficult Southern stations, we must, on the whole, express 
satisfaction with the arrangements now adopted. We were very far, 


we must confess, from expecting that concessions so ample would be 


made as those we have recorded above, even if any noteworthy con- 
cessions were made at all. 
science is concerned, whether the burden and heat of the day be 


borne by one country or by another, while it is altogether satis- | 
factory to find this country no longer blind (wilfully or otherwise) | 


to opportunities manifestly available and duties manifestly hers. 
It is pleasing also to note that the men to be employed in the 
work are deserving of all reliance. Captain Tupman, R.M.A., 


who will head the observing party at Honolulu, is not only a. 


zealous astronomer and a skilful observer, but has shown by the 
energy with which he has conducted the preparations at Green- 


wich, that he is heart and soul in the work now so soon to be | 
At the station opposite to Honolulu (though not | 


entered upon. 
strictly antipodal), Father Perry, S.J., will be in command, pre- 
pared, we doubt not, to remove the unfavourable impressions left 
by the work of his unpleasantly-named co-religionist, Father Hell, 


A further concession was promised, when | 


It really matters very little, so far as | 


| to whose observations of the transit of 1769 many astronomers 

| attribute the large error in the resulting determination of the Sun’s 
distance. At the New Zealand station, Major Palmer, R.E., will 

preside; in Egypt, Captain Orde Brown, R.A. Besides these 
many zealous students of astronomy will occupy these stations, 
and the others at Rodriguez, Owhyhee, and in North India. Anq 
lastly, the names of Captain Abney, R.E., Mr. Burton, and 
Lieutenant Ramsden are sufficient to show that astronomical 
photography will be well provided for. 

We trust that by the success of these Expeditions, any un. 
pleasant recollections of former controversies may pass away, 
Those controversies were not raised without necessity, and they 
‘led to useful results; but it would be a misfortune for science 
if matters very properly discussed in 1873 should be dis. 

| puted over hereafter, when no useful result could be obtained 
by controversy. Let these matters be now forgotten, or if they 
| be hereafter recalled at all, let it be only in order to note with 
| satisfaction that while, on the one hand, the students of astronomy in 
| this country are independent enough to criticise the dicta of those 
who through age, acquirements, and official position are deservedly 
‘held as high authorities, these in their turn are not unwilling to 
| make concessions, —important, if not altogether ample, and in suffi- 
cient time, though not over-hastily. We will venture to say that 
| whatever feeling may exist on the side which sustained defeat in 
| the recent controversy, in favour of the speedy obliteration of all 
| its circumstances from memory, is more than shared in by the 
| student of astronomy who successfully maintained the argument 
|in favour of an enlarged and remodelled scheme of operations, 
Otherwise, indeed, we should be compelled to judge that not the in- 
terests of science, but less worthy considerations had led Mr. Proctor 
to undertake a task which was in reality, it may fairly be believed, 
| as unpleasant to him as it certainly was laborious and difficult. In 
| conclusion, we may say, “ all’s well that ends well,” and if weather 
and other conditions only favour the observers at the various English 
| stations, we believe that results will be obtained so satisfactory as 
| to leave no thought or inclination in any quarter for a return to less 
| pleasing considerations. 
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RS TO THE EDITOR. 

pre” Se 
| CHURCH PATRONAGE IN SCOTLAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
| Srr,—I never correct any inaccurate report of any speech of mine, 
| as I entirely agree with the shorthand-writers in thinking that no 
| words spoken by me can be worth reporting accurately. 

But o* T see by your number of the 23rd that you have taken 
| the troubie to read what I said on the introduction of the Ecclesi- 
| astical Patronage (Scotland) Bill, let me assure you that what I 
| asked was, ‘*‘ Was it intended to exclude female communicants, 
who were not by any means in Scotland the worst judges? &c.,” 
instead of ‘‘ not by any means the best,” as I am reported to have 
said. 

The point is so important, that I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood upon it by any one, still less by the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c, 
Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh, May 25. LOSEBERY. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."') 

Sirn,—I am glad that you wish for a change in the system of Church 
' Patronage in Scotland, but I see with regret that you regard with 
favour Lord Airlie’s proposal to put the ecclesiastical franchise 
‘into the hands of the ratepayers. Permit one who has seen some- 
| thing of the result of the different ways in which clergy are 
appointed to their posts in England, and of the working of popular 
election, to urge one or two reasons why the above proposal is to 
be deprecated by all who wish well to the National Church of 
Scotland. 

I have known one or two cases where the ratepayers elect the 
clergyman in the English Church, and the experience of such 
elections has been to make every man of right feeling wish to see 
the system abolished. 

It is true, the popular favourite gets elected, but who is likely 
to be the popular favourite, among the class of people who form 
the majority of the ratepayers in a Scotch or English parish? He 
will, nodoubt, have one or two good points, but will he be the 
moan who will work the best in the parish, or merely the man who 
can declaim best, or best understands the arts of popularity? 
| Assuredly it will be the latter. ‘There are many things connected 

with popular elections from which men of modesty and culture 
must shrink, 


' 
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In School-Board elections, the best candidates, the truest friends 
to education, and the most versed in educational matters, often 
appear at the bottom of the poll. Those who have had much experi- 
ence of such elections, know too well how frequently the in- 
terests of education are made to give way to clamour and party 
feeling, to desire to see the interests of religion endangered in the 


same manner. 


You yourself have pointed out the objection to the plan of | 


allowing the Communicants of the Established Church to elect the 
clergy. No system is entirely free from defects, but perhaps the 
plan of devolving the duty of the appointment on the Presbytery, 
or upon a select body representing in each parish the laity of the 
different Presbyterian congregations, might be one that would 
work satisfactorily. Individuals, when placed in the position of 
trustees, have a feeling of responsibility which is entirely lost, or 
at any rate much dissipated, amongst large bodies of electors. 

The objections to the present system of patronage are obvious ; 
at the same time, I cannot but believe that the change which is 
most needed is not that power be given to parishes to elect their 
clergy, but that in those cases where, through illness or infirmity, 
the clergy have proved themselves incompetent, there should be 
facilities for procuring their removal.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 





“NUTS AND MEN.” 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—In your article last Saturday, on a lecture that I gave at 
the Royal Institution, you dwell on the difficulty of classifying 


men according to their faculties in the way I proposed. It is | 


easy to range nuts in the order of their bigness, but you think it 
impracticable to range men in order of merit, as regards any 
quality, or still less, any group of qualities. With your permis- 
sion, I will shortly state the grounds of my contrary belief, having 
been precluded by want of time from doing so when [ lectured, 
for 1 had to touch on many points, and I explained that these 
would be more fully examined in a future publication. 

I appeal to the experiences of official life. Here is one of them : 
—An imaginary case, typical of many with which I myself and 
probably not a few of your readers are familiar. The executive 
officers of some association want a confidential clerk ata fair salary, 


and receive applications from more than one hundred applicants. | 


The choice is referred to a committee, who meet and quickly 


despatch three-fourths of the list, seeing at once that they have | 


no chance of being elected; they consider about the rest, and 
reserve a dozen for further inquiries, which they direct to be 
made, and they adjourn. At the next meeting, having additional 
facts before them, thechoice narrows to six, whom they see and speak 
to; then, after further discussion, the choice is reduced tothree. A 
second set of inquiries are directed, and the committee again ad- 
journo. At the third meeting the result of the latest inquiries is well 
considered, and one of the three candidates is elected by a nearly 
unanimous vote. The qualifications needed for a confidential clerk 


are numerous, and no two applicants possess those qualifications | 
in the same proportion, yet, as a matter of fact, committees are | 


found to come to a pretty unanimous estimate of their value in the 
gross, and I have no reason to doubt that independent committees | 
would srrive at nearly the same conclusions. I want biographers 


and critics to make a practice of taking the same pains to rank the | 


men they write about among their fellows and competitors, as 
our imaginary committee took in respect to the three men among 
whom their choice finally lay. Their proceedings, with variations 
of detail, necessarily characterise every selection to a coveted post, 
whether it be that of the foreman to a factory, the representative 
of a borough, the commander of an army or his staff, a bishop or 
the nominee to a living, a diplomatist, a Royal Academician, a 
scientific medallist, or any other of an almost endless number of 
cases, 

In days like these of competitive examinations, it is superfluous 
to speak of the precision with which candidates are classed in 
order of merit with respect to the special subject of competi- 
tion, whether athletics, rifle shooting, or scholastic ability, of any 
particular kind. Nay, I have lately heard, and this instance is 
nearer to my present purpose, of a party of distinguished examiners 
in their vacation rambles appraising everything by marks, on a 
prearranged system. They severally made their estimates, and 
were surprised at their accordance, whether in respect to beauty 
of scenery, attractiveness of lady acquaintances, or the provender 
at their tables dhétes. 

Above all, I would point to the extraordinary accuracy of 
estimate by experts of the money value of commodities. Inde- 
pendently of the estimate of quality, money value is a function of 
two variables,—supply and demand ; yet even when both of these | 





| vary through wide ranges, as in bijouterie, china, horses, and 
| pictures, auctioneers and dealers make very shrewd guesses, 
confirmed by the results of the sale. When the demand and sup- 
| ply are both pretty constant, as to the greater articles of com- 

merce, corn, iron, cotton, tea, &c., experts differ by the merest 
shade in their estimates. I was astonished last autumn, during 
_the Bradford meeting of the British Association, to observe the 
wool-sorters at work. They rapidly seized one fleece after another, 
and plucked and tore each of them into half-a-dozen or more por- 
_ tions of wool of different classes of fineness. A trifling uncertainty 
_in the estimating powers of these men would make a serious differ- 
ence in the yearly profits of the undertaking. It is not too much 
to say that we are each of us obliged to act on our estimates on 
many occasions every day of our life. We are guided by them in 
selecting our purchases, and the shops where we make them; we 
select our amusements, our associates, even our dishes at dinner. 
The practice is universal of comparing merits, but it bas not pre- 
viously been shown that a series of simple comparisons supplies 

the data for a standard scale of measurement of the quality in 
| question. 

I show, first, that, by a succession of comparisons, we obtain all 
| that is necessary for a complete classification as regards any speci- 
| fied quality or group of qualities. Then I show that, having got 
| a classification, never mind of what, it gives by implication a 
| standard scale of measurement of the quality in question. Lastly, 
I point out that by proceeding in a converse direction to that 
| followed by (Quetelet, we may so graduate our scale as to make it 
| approximately a scale of equal parts, and more nearly so than by 
| any other general system of graduations that can be mentioned. 
| The “ Common Statistical Seale” which I propose is a purely natural 
| system, applicable to all classifications, and has remarkable advan- 
| tages, in addition to its being a uniform system and approximately 
ascale of equal parts. Into these I cannot enter now. There 
are also some objections, as yet unmade, which I have considered, 
and which, if made before I have occasion to write more fully on 
the subject, I am prepared to answer; but I have no right, 
unasked, to inflict this description on your readers. Ican only say 
that I am ready to defend my position.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Francis GALTON. 

[We can only express our wonder, and repeat our belief that 
what Mr. Galton has succeeded in doing, is in exposing the utter 
inapplicability of physico-scientific methods to intellectual and 
moral subjects. Does he suppose that when a Committee agrees 
on the superior practical fitaess of a particular person over many 
others for a post involving given duties, such a Committee is 
agreed, or could agree, on the relative amount of the separate 
moral elements involved in that fitness which the various candi- 
dates possess? We can imagine no more profitless or idle task 
than the attempt to draw out a Statistical Scale (say) of Candour 
or of Power of Repartee, and to arrange the public men of this 
| generation in it, except indeed doing the same thing for a con- 
siderable number of qualities, and giving the reasons for the place 
assigned in the biographies which would be rendered unreadable 
by the process.—Ep, Spectator.) 








CONTROL OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 

Sir,—Allow me the privilege of ‘uttering a howl,” as that 
appears from your article on the Archbishop’s Bill to be, in your 
judgment, the characteristic form of language of protesting persons 
(you are not over-respectful to us) in the Spectator, in defence of 
my Order, with reference to our judicial faculties and qualifications 
for the government of public worship. 

Your wish is to transfer authority on that matter from the 
clergy to a vestry or other parochial meeting of the laity in each 
parish, which would also have been the effect of Lord Sandon’s 
Bill, if it had become law. But how much, let me ask, of wisdom 
in goveroment and of satisfactory regulation of such matters 
should we be likely to obtain by such a change ? 

Take a well-known story in illustration. A country clergyman, 
wishing to substitute the surplice for the gown as his preaching 
‘‘ vestment,” went down to his vestry to obtain their consent to the 
change. ‘I shall preach the same doctrine,” said he,‘ in my 
surplice that I did in my gown.” ‘* We don’t care what doctrine 
you preach,” answered the farmers, ‘‘ but you shan’t preach in 
your surplice.” ‘ Very well,” said the defeated parson; * but I 
am a poor man; my gown is worn out; if I am to buy a new 
one, it must be paid for out of the rates.” ‘Out of the rates! 
H’m! Oh! very well, it will be no matter, Sir; preach in your 
surplice.” 

Whether this story is true or not, it ‘certainly expresses per- 
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the Ice Age were due to cold that could freeze the ocean. But 
this is not the case. ‘They tell nothing about frozen seas, but very 
much about the enormously extensive action of glaciers and ice. 
bergs. Icebergs are in the present seas scarcely produced at al} 
by the freezing of the sea, but are broken off and floated away 
from glaciers descending from the land, and we have no reason to 
think it was ever otherwise. ‘he extent of glaciers depends 
chiefly on the lowness of the summer temperature, partly on the 
abundance of the snowfall, and in no degree on the intensity of 
the winter cold. ‘These are not deductions from theory, but 
generalisations of the facts of physical geography. A moment's 
thought, however, will show that intensity of winter cold, without 
extreme snowfall, can have no tendency to increase the magnitude 
of glaciers ; and that, conversely, no increase of winter temperature 
can tend to diminish them, so long as the winter continues to be 
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fectly the spirit that rules many rural and some town vestries. 
London writers and literary men may entertain as high an 
opinion of the wisdom of the lay members of such meetings as 
they seem to entertain a low one of that of the clergy, but it is, 
I venture to say, distance only that lends enchantment to their 
view. ‘The parson is undeniably in many cases a better judge of 
such matters than any one else there. And one thing will scarcely 
be denied. If the management of public worship had been in the 
hands of the Vestries, or, as I believe, of any such parochial 
meetings as you contemplate, during the last forty years, our 
Church and Church services would be still ordered as they were 
at the beginning of that time. High, locked-up pews, duets of 
parson and clerk, performances by favoured parochial artists on 
trombones, cracked fiddles, flageolets, and the like, in a west 
gallery, would be still the prevailing ‘fauna and flora” of our 
Church life, instead of what they are now, the fossils of a happily | colder than the summer. 
well-nigh extinct stratum. Is this what you wish ? It needs no proof that there must be a cold summer when the 
That the lay members of the Church ought to have some control | summer coincides with the perihelion at the period of maximum 
over the forms of the worship in which they are called upon to | eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, but it should be pointed out that 
take part, we are, most of us, I presume, agreed. But it is most | the other condition which favours the production of great glaciers— 
essential that matters should be so arranged that the ultimate | namely,an abundant snowfall—most have then existed also. During 
authority upon them shall be given to persons not utterly dis- | the mild winter which coincided with the perihelion in (say) the 
qualified by want of education and by spiritual and moral unfit- | Northern hemisphere, the nearness of the sun would produce great 
ness for such work. How this may best be secured is a large | evaporation in the Southern hemisphere, where it was summer, 
question. Perhaps some kind of Diocesan Synods, composed of | and a part of this evaporation would fall in snow on the Northern 
laity and clergy in due proportion, to which each congregation | hemisphere. 
shall send one or more representatives, might answer the purpose.| Icebergs have great power as transporters of cold. Were the 
Allow me a word or two in defence of that much-abused body of | German Ocean from any cause to become filled with icebergs from 
men, the Bishops. You have told us, in the article I have quoted, | the mountainous coast of Norway, they would lower the summer 
that “the great majority” of our present Bishops are “ about as | temperature of Great Britain; the snow would remain unmelted 
fit ” to exercise judicial functions “as the great ladies who lead the | on our mountains longer than at present, and perhaps there would 











fashionable world.” Is this worthy of the spirit of fairness which, 
as all readers of the Spectator will agree, is commonly characteris- 
tic of its writers? Whether the wearing of Episcopal robes tends, 
as you seem to hold, to deprive the wearer of his masculine sense and 


** judicial mind ” or not, the sight of those robes will much more | 


certainly deprive many London writers, including some who are 
generally conspicuous for it, of the power of judging of the wearers 
with common fairness ; otherwise it is hard to account for such a 


judgment as the above, passed by you, upon Drs. Tait, ‘l‘hompson, | 
Jackson, H. Browne, H. Goodwin, Jacobson, Durnford, Thirlwall, | 
Fraser, Temple, Selwyn, Philpott, Moberley, Mackarness, Claugh- | 
ton, Magee. ‘These make up more than half the number, and other | 
names as good might be added. Would they not stand comparison | 


for good sense and other high qualities with an equal proportion 
chosen out of any other body of men? Is it not the fact that they 
are Bishops that makes the writer of your article put them on a 
par for judgment with ‘‘ the great ladies who lead the fashionable 
world ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Lyrrerron. 
[The answer about the Bishops is, that if they possessed the 
judicial faculty, Churchmen would trust them. Now, they are 
notoriously utterly distrusted, alike by clergy and laity. As to the 


Vestries, we are proposing small Councils picked from the Vestries, | 


not those bodies as they stand, and ask of them, not so much 
learning, or even wisdom, as representative opinion. If a vicar 
with a good reform to introduce cannot convince such a body, he 
is an inefficient vicar.—Ep. Spectator.] 





HOW TO GET GOOD BISHOPS. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘“‘SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Mr, Bartlett's proposal may be open to some criticism in 
respect of its practicability. But if the Archbishop's Bill is to 
pass, the idea of consecrating, say, all the Judges and placing 
them at once on the Episcopal thrones, is a sensible one. Whether 
the Bishops could by way of substitution assume the ermine for a 
year or two might be a secondary question. ‘They would certainly 
be thus enabled to learn a good deal of the principles of the 
administration of law, which would be valuable to them on their 
return to their dioceses, although the process might be perplexing 
to the Bar.—I am, Sir, &c., E.R Ee 


THE ICE AGE. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Callard, in the Spectator of the 23rd, objects to my 


theory that the Ice Age was due to a coldsummer climate, on the | 


ground that along with the cold summers produced by the summer 
occurring when the earth was in its aphelion at a period of maxi- 


mum eccentricity, there must have been warm winters, in con- | 


sequence of the earth being its in perihelion during the winter. 
This would be a perfectly valid objection, if the phenomena of 





| be glaciers where now there are mountain pastures. In this way, 
the glacial climate will tend to spread from higher into lower 
latitudes. ‘This action is observed at the mouth of Baffin’s Bay, 
| and in some parts of the Southern Ocean. 

The peculiarities of coast-line and currents which give Western 
Europe so mild a climate for its latitude, probably did not exist 
during the Great Ice Age.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JosePn JouN Murray. 


Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, May 25. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—“ The Devil quoted Genesis, like a very learned clerk ;” and 
so your correspondent ‘L.” gives chapter and verse from Mr. 
Carlyle on ‘cash payment,” with the suggestion that those other 
| obligations which Mr. Carlyle insists on between man and man 
| are recognised when the farm labourer’s wages are supplemented 

by beer, cider, a cottage, and so on, but not recognised if he is 
| paid in silver such wages as would obtain all these things at their 
| market price. 
But has ‘‘ L.” never read what Mr. Carlyle says of ‘‘ shams,” or 
| how he illustrates what he holds to be the most gigantic sham the 
| world has seen—the relation of man to man before the French 
| Revolution—by comparing it to the substitution of inconvertible 
| paper for hard cash? Doubtless these paper ‘‘ promises to pay” 
| the labourer so and so on demand are as good as coin to the 
| benevolent lords and ladies and other newspaper correspondents 
| who are putting them in circulation, and have only to pass them 
on; but a very small proportion of them will be cashed in full, 
when at last presented for payment by the labourer himself. 
There are instances in which the labourer gets, in addition 
to his money-wages, a good cottage, good beer, good meal, 
or other allowances, in such measure as he really wants, and at 
less than the retail market price. But we all know that these 
are the exceptions, and that for the most part, the labourer, with 
the same money wages as his more lucky fellow, has to put up 
with a hovel to live in, and other payments in kind, which neither 
in quality nor in relation to his actual requirements fairly repre- 
sent their assumed equivalents in cash. How can it be otherwise, 
seeing that farmers are not angels, but men,—not better, though 
| not worse than other men? They require their own wives and 
children to be content with the inferior produce of their farms, 
while they take the best to market, and it is not possible that they 
should be more liberal to their labourers in this, their struggle for 
existence. ‘There is a worse, though there is a better, relation 
| than that of cash payment between farmer and labourer ; we have 
everywhere sunk into that worse state, and the only way out of it 
is through that simple cash payment which the Spectator advocates. 
A RapicaL SQuikE. 


| —I am, Sir, &e., 
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CALVIN AND THE SABBATH. 
(To THs EDITOR OF THE “SPRCTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your last impression the question is raised whether Mr. 
Peter Taylor was right in counting Calvin among anti-Sabbatarians. 
] would call your attention to the fact that the reformer included 
the moral obligation of the Sabbath among nuga pseudo-pro- | 
phetarum ; OF, as he says in bis French version, mensonges des fauz | 
docteurs. The entire passage from Calvin’s ‘ Institutes” is | 
translated in the appendix to Mr. Baden Powell’s ‘ Christianity 
without Judaism.” Macaulay, in his ‘‘ History,” says of the 
Puritans that, ‘‘in defiance of the express and reiterated declara- 
tions of Luther and Calvin, they turned the weekly festival by | 
which the Church had from primitive times commemorated the | 
resurrection of our Lord into the Jewish Sabbath.” 

Mr. Baden Powell says that “the notion of the complete | 
identification of the Lord's Day with the Sabbath seems to have 
been first formally propounded in this country by Dr. Bound,” a 
Puritan divine, in 1595, a most appalling fact for those who regard 
Sabbatarianism as a part of primitive Christianity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Upper Norwood, May 25. Lionet A. ToLLEMACHE. 








THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’} 
Srr,—It is announced that the Queen is to make her son Arthur | 
Duke of Connaught, and Irishmen may take it as a good omen. | 
The literary and political fanatics of Force are gloating over the | 
deeds by which the choice of “ Hell or Connaught” was offered | 
to women and children as well as men, and saying that it will 
never be well till this is once more the watch-word of English rule 
in Ireland. But the Speaker of the House of Commons, not many 
nights ago, treated that grim phrase—not, we may suppose, from 
historical ignorance, but rather from historical conscience—as | 
mere unseemly 1ibaldry; and now the name of infamy is to 
become a title of royal dignity in palaces and Courts, and a word 
of honour and of promise in all English mouths. Let us accept 
the token as an expression of the truer and better mind and will 
of England, in its relations with Ireland.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CELTOPHILUS. 





ILL-TREATMENT OF BIRDS IN CAGES. 


(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,— With your kind permission, I beg to say a word in the 
Spectator on behalf of a class of creatures which cannot speak for 
themselves. 

During the hot weather now approaching, in nearly every street 
will be seen, as usual, birds in cages, many of them scarcely large 
enough for the bird to turn in; the walls, too, upon which they are 
suspended, almost too hot to be touched, and the poor little 
creatures with open mouths panting in an atmosphere hot enough 
to bake them. ‘The Commissioner of Police, to whom an appeal 
was recently made on the subject, has not the authority to order 
the cages to a shaded place during the heat of the day, or to inter- 
fere, and it rests, therefore, with the Press and individual effort to 
correct this evil by persuasion with the owners. It is to be hoped 
both will do what they can.—I am, Sir, &c., W.M. | 
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THE UNKNOWN DEITY. 
TueEre stood an altar in a lonely wood, 
And over was a veiléd deity, 


And no man dared to raise the veiling hood, 
Nor any knew what god they then should see. 


Yet many passed to gaze upon the thing, 
And all who passed did sacrifice and prayer, 
Lest the unknown, not rightly honouring, 
Some great god they should anger unaware. 


And each one thought this hidden god was he 
Whom he desired in his most secret heart, 

And prayed for that he longed for most to be, 
Gifts that was no fixed godhead to impart. 


Nor prayed in vain, for prayers scarce breathed in word 
Were straight fulfilled, and every earthly bliss 

Showered down on men; till half the world had heard, 
And left all ancient gods to worship this. 


But Jove, in anger at his rites unpaid, 
Tore off the veil with one fierce tempest-breath,— 


Lo! that to which all men their vows had made, 
Shuddering they saw was their fell foeman, Death. 


And all forgot the blessings they had had, 
And all forsook the kindly carven stone. 
’Tis now a shapeless block ; the Zephyrs sad— 
None else—their nightly prayers around it moan. 
F. W. B. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

[THIRD NOTICE.) 
Ir does not matter in the least whether Mr. Leighton’s picture of 
lovely draped figures in a courtyard, striking lemons from a tree, 
and doing other acts of gardening, be or ever were like anything 
in the “ Jews’ Quarter of Old Damascus” (303), or whether any 
“ Antique Juggling-Girl” (545), with the smallest conceivable 
amount of drapery, ever tossed a circle of golden balls in front of 


an ivory-tinted screen. It is enough for us that we see in each a 
| graceful composition of beauteous forms and tender harmonies of 
| colour, with a subtle play of light, and everywhere what is grate- 


ful and delicious to the eye. We are less pleased with the same 


| painter’s ‘‘ Moorish Garden : a Dream of Granada” (151), because 


we do not feel the same charm of colour or of form, and even 
in our dreams trees are apt to be trees, and water, water. We 
acknowledge the grace and sweetness of Mr. Albert Moore's 
figure, the same that he has often painted, and which he now 
calls ‘* Shells ” (936) ; but we find the rippling sand on which she 
walks so substantial and so perfect in perspective, that we want to 
see more of the scene and know more of the general state of 
affairs. And again, if we step back far enough to take in the whole 
painting as a piece of decoration, we behold a hard blue line of the 


'sea horizon, which cuts it in two and destroys it altogether. And 


moreover, we wholly decline to accept the theory laid down by 
some critics, that this action of resistance to the effect of wind 
on light drapery is by itself a sufficient motive for a large 
oil picture. If Mr. Moore and Mr. Armstrong would study 
the small vignettes of Stothard or the designs of Flaxman 
on Wedgwood plaques, they would find that most of the beauty 
of these pictures (except the colour, which is not perfect), could 


| be conveyed as well, or better, in a few simple lines, and in the 


space of a few square inches. But the works of the little clique to 
which these two artists belong would not be what they are with- 
out a refined sensibility to certain kinds of beauty which might be 
exercised in a larger field. What tends to narrow their school, 
and place it in opposition to other departments of Art, is the 
virtual denial by its supporters that refinement and sensibility 
may exist in many other matters wherein a painter is called upon 
to exercise his taste besides those of purely sensuous beauty. In 
every walk of Art, it is a delicacy of perception of one kind or 
another which is above all things needful to the highest success ; 
and there are all sorts of opposite extremes, between which the 
greatest nicety is required to steer in the true course. To be 
dramatic and not theatrical, pathetic and not sentimental, humor- 
ous but not grotesque, forcible without vulgarity, characteristic 


| without caricature, original without being eccentric, individual 
| without mannerism, to be true but not common-place, and to 
generalize without becoming conventioval,—all these are problems 
| affording tests whereby the taste of an artist may be as fairly tried 


as in the laying-on of colour and the matching and gradation of 


‘hues. Let us pass on to some of these more sublunary spheres 
| of Art. 


We can call to mind but three artists of our school who exhibit 


in their works a sense of the purer and more refined order of 


humour. They are Mr. Marks, Mr. Ilodgson, and Mr. Storey. 


| This year, however, it is only the first two who give specimens 
| of their quality in this respect. Both of them have been received 


into the charmed ranks of the Academy within the last few years, 
but neither has as yet succumbed to that deadening sense of 


|security which seems to check the efforts at improvement 


on the part of so many of our painters, after they have 
once acquired a name aud social dignity. Happily Messrs. 
Marks and Hodgson are still taking pains, and they have 
never painted better than in “*A VPage of Rabelais” (538) 
by the former, and “ Returning the Salute” (286) by the 


latter. And while each is advancing in technical power, both 


have risen to the same point of nice discrimination in their con- 
ception of character. But they started from different points on 
their upward journey. Mr. Marks began with something closely 
allied to caricature, and has been gradually gaining in refinement 
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ever since. In sober truthfulness he had never equalled the 
portrait of a retired military officer arranging stuffed birds, which 
he showed us last year; and now there is no tendency to the gro- 
tesque, either in his strike among the masons employed on a 
gentleman’s house in the sixteenth century (179); or in this de- 
lightful picture of a student strolling by some park pualings, and 
chuckling over the fun of the old French humourist. That Mr. 


painting the most elaborate, and in some respects one of the most 
truthful, representations of a scene in English life of the present 
day. M. Tissot’s ‘‘ Ball on Shipboard ” (690), in bright sunshine 
| on the Solent, under an awning of flags, if somewhat too white in 
colour, and needlessly dazzling in its arrangement of black and 
| white, is painted with care and refinement, and some of 


| the groups have considerable grace. Except in the case. 


Marks has always had an eye to popular success, one may see by | of the old officer, whose large profile is just seen on the 
his frequent choice of telling subject and taking title, but it is to| left, and who is an unmitigated Frenchman, M. Tissot ig 
the credit of his taste and conscience as an artist that he has not | fairly successful in his attempt to depict an English type 
been content with a facility of this kind. A present habit which | of face, and he is peculiarly so in his group of ‘ London Visitors ” 
he has of selecting Shaksperian mottoes for all his pictures | (116), on the steps of the National Gallery ; but there is a same- 


seems in accord with a kind of voluntary restraint of his exuber- 
ance. The same point at which Mr. Marks has arrived through some 
suppression of the sensational element, Mr. Hodgson has reached 
by tbe contrary process of development. In his picture last year 
of ‘* Jack Ashore,” and in a greater degrce in his present one of a 
black slave at ‘l'angier being forced forward by Moorish guards to 
fire a rusty gun which will probably burst, he relies more than he 
used to do on the comic nature of the incident. But the fun of 
the thing is by no means overdone. ‘There is nothing of the 
clown and hot-poker business about it. A marked foreboding in 
all the faces is nevertheless shrouded in Eastern dignity, while 
that of the foremost has at the same time a perceptible spice of 
satisfaction at the poor negro’s unconcealed fear. ‘There is a fine 
glow of sunset over the bay wherein H.M.S. ‘Sultan’ lies, having 


ness in his models of young ladies, and though we admit them to 
be English, they are so rather as seen from the French than from 
the English point of view. Mr. Calderon’s, or Mr. Yeames’s, or 
even Mr. Frith’s less distingué type of young lady is more national 
to native eyes. With the exception of Mr. Prinsep’s excellent 
group of gipsies on Newmarket Heath, trudging to the races 
(943), where the leading figure has a natural dignity of carriage, 
we remember but few other noteworthy examples of pictures of 
existing life, where the artist has not in some way endeavoured to 
import a sensational incident, and to point a moral or adorn a 
tale. One picture, however, taken from times long past, is con- 
ceived in so consistent a spirit, that it may almost be looked upon 
as the reflection of an age once living. We refer to Mr. Bough- 
ton’s charming dream of the pleasant blossoming spring-time of 


| 


Chaucer’s day, when ‘longen folk to gon on pilgrimage.” It re- 
presents an open bit of country, with a quiet, quaint, old town 
beyond a white road; a holy well and cross and village maids; 
and, straggling all about, the groups of lazy ‘‘ Pilgrims setting 


just fired the salute which has to be answered; and the 
whole picture is painted with care. The only questionable part 
is the negro’s white drapery, which seems rather too coarsely 
handled, even with a view to the effect of contrast on the rest of 
the picture, besides being a trifle colder in colour than it would be| out for Canterbury” (982). ‘To come back to the pre- 
in the warm light. Both Mr. Hodgson and Mr. Marks have so| sent time, and more sensational incidents, it is scarcely 
much perception of what does not belong to any particular age or | possible to find anything, except Israels’ ‘‘ Anxious Family,” 
nation, that we wish they would sometimes draw from the fund | in which drama is not tinged with melodrama, or pathos weakened 
of material which lies round about us in our own time and country. | by sentimentality. In Mr. Faed’s return of a disobedient daughter 
The jack-tar of the one and the old naturalist of the other show | to her cottage-home to be ‘‘ Forgiven ” (227), the natural expres- 
their respective capacities in this direction. Mr. Storey, whom we | sion loses its proper effect through faults of drawing and carelese 
have named in connection with these two painters, in virtue of | painting. The child, it will be observed, sits upon nothing ; and 
what he has done before, notably in the picture called “Scandal,” | the way in which so much light has got into the cottage, though 
exhibited last year, has a vein of delicate humour much more | it is nearly dark outside, is as much a problem as the course by 
allied to pathos than that of the others, but he does not show its | which the repentant lassie could have come in. Mr. Holl’s picture 
comic side at all on this occasion. Ile has, however, done what | of a deserted child (487) being carried off by two policemen near 
we wish they would attempt, and given us a scene from real life | the Docks is excellent in the unexaggerated truth of the indi- 
in the singularly unaffected picture of little blue-clad Canterbury | vidual figures. ‘The elderly gentleman behind is evidently the 
charity-girls, trooping forth to church from under the old brick | same Jew pawnbroker to whom the mother pawned her wedding- 
gateway (66), all of them portraits, including the lame child with | ring in Mr. Holl’s last (and better) picture. But the whole is 
the crutch, an element of sadness quite in harmony with the con- made theatrical by needless devices. The mother, a few yards 
ception. If there is not the like sense of humour, there is the | off, could not fail to be seen; it is impossible to say how far off 
same instinctive avoidance of exaggeration in the pretty and | the old woman is who grubs on the ground to the right ; and the 
truthful bits of English life by Mr. Yeames, another of the Asso- | principal group has been polished up into inconsistent distinct- 
ciates who has not yet left off taking pains. His old hall at Cothele | ness, as if dust or damp had been wiped off the centre of the 
(412), with young ladies arranging flowers, and a young gentleman | picture with a handkerchief. Mr. Stone relies more than usual 
being shown the armour and other relics on the wall, is full of air | upon sentiment, but paints with greater vigour in a modern 
and sunshine in more than the literal sense, and is just the kind of | scene of a ditcher embracing his wife and family outside a park 
picture that it would be pleasant to live with. Mr. Eyre Crowe | wall, while my lady, ‘‘widowed and childless” (106), envies her 
portrays very truly, and with the variety fairly arising out of | from within. Mr. P. R. Morris producesa more satisfactory picture 
the subject, a characteristic scene of existing life, which was than either, because he does not seek to make us cry over a pair 
worth painting and preserving, in his ‘Dinner Hour” (676), | of travelling performers, an old man, and a very graceful girl, 
where a party of clean-looking Wigan factory girls, with their | waiting at a ferry at the ‘End of the Journey” (1020). Mr. 
gay kerchiefs, are taking their mid-day meal in the centre of the | Maclean runs off the rails at a different point, in his endeavour to 
street. This, and his more grim scene (537), where parties are | elevate the type of the costerwoman of ‘* Covent Garden Market ” 
gleaning the refuse or ‘ spoil” bank of a neighbouring colliery | (531). We need the date, 1873, appended, as it is in the cata- 
for fragments of coal, are examples of a fund of neglected | logue, to assure us that this is not Covent Garden in the 
material, out of which, despite its sober colouring, a true | time of the Caracci. But the catalogue does more for us than 
artist may find not only noble, but also picturesque motives. | this. It describes at some length the pictures of Mr. and Mrs. E. 
The first of these pictures receives less attention than it deserves | M. Ward and Mr. Cope, the large altar-piece by Mr. Horsley, 
because it lies between two others, also of modern life, that attract and Mr. Herbert's “ Adoration of the Magi,” together with a 
notice by virtue of the exaggeration which Mr. Crowe so happily | few other pictures in more need of interpretation. 

avoids. One of them, by a professed caricaturist, F. Barnard,| We have no space left to criticise the large class of pictures 








represents ‘*’ The Crowd before the Guard’s Band, St. James’s Park” 
(684), and is clever and amusing enough as a confused congrega- 
tion of grotesque figures, each characteristic of a class. The 
other, called ‘The Rightful Heir” (675), by Mr. G. Smith, is 
also clever and amusing, but in a different way, namely, asa 
specimen of the extreme limit to which the theatrical school of 
art can be carried in a certain direction. It is neither more nor 
less than the dénouement of a modern drama of the most absurdly 
conventienal kind, and it must be admitted that the play is as 
carefully and realistically mounted as such things usually are on 
the stage. 

To a foreign artist settled in this country the credit is due of 





of events which the painters never saw, but have made up 
from models and dresses in the studio, and we are conscious of 
having passed over many noteworthy works of various kinds ; but, 
as we said at the beginning of our first notice, our chosen course 
has been to deal too largely with the few, rather than comment 
too slightly on the many. We may, however, name the following 
pictures as among things to be looked at, some, but not all, of 
which might be passed over, as being ill-hung or not sufliciently 
showy :—‘‘ A Cup of Tea” (13), by C. E. Perugini; ‘‘ A Safe 
Confidant ” (27), by V. C. Prinsep; ‘‘Spring-tide in Ramsey Race” 
(114), by C. P. Knight; ‘‘ Homeward Bound” (126), by J. G. 
Naish ; ‘* Pot-pourri” (129), by G. D. Leslie; ‘Half-bours with 
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the Best Authors” (166), by P.{H. Calderon; ‘‘ A State Secret” | political distinction and honour. This volume gives two instances, 
(223), by Mr. Pettie ; ‘On Mousehold Heath, Norwich” (251), | in the biographies of Chisdai and Samuel Halevi, the former of 
by S. Elton; “ Apollo” (260), by Briton Riviere; ‘A French | whom was Vizier to the Caliphs Abderrabman III. and Hakem 
Lane” (270), by H. W. B. Davis; ‘Joseph, Overseer of | between 911-976 A.D., at Cordova; and the latter held the like 
Pharaoh’s Granaries” (300), by L. Alma-Tadema; “'The Por- | office in the kingdom of Granada between 1027-1054 A.D. 
tion of the Poor” (319), by P. Sadée; “The Queen of the | Chisdai was originally a physician, and as such first became known 
Tournament” (335), by P. H. Calderon; ‘The Vagabond” | toAbderrahman. He was then employed tosuperintend the shipping 
(340), by H. H. Cauty; ‘“ A Lady receiving Visitors” (354), and | and customs duties of Cordova, which was both the capital and the 
other pictures, by J. F. Lewis; ‘‘‘The Morning Watch” (433), | chief sea-port of Moorish Spain ; and subsequently in still more 
by R. Leslie; “* Old Wall at Algiers” (438), by A. Ditchfield ; | important and difficult affairs of State,—in negotiations with the 
« Portraits” (450), by J. Archer; ‘‘ Through the Wood ” (456), | Christian Kings of Navarre and Leon, in which his skill as a 
by J. R. Herbert ; “ Heath Scene ” (472), by G. Cole; ‘‘ Let the | physician was added to his other diplomatic resources; and again 
hills be joyful” (533), by J. S. Raven; “ Late in the Day” (536), | in other difficulties, on occasion of an embassy sent by Otho L,, 
by J. L. Pickering ; ‘* A Visit from the Inquisitors” (546), by D. | Emperor of Germany, to the Caliphs. But though Chisdai was 
W. Wynfield ; “The Wild Duck’s Haunt” (560), by J. H. Davies ; | thus eminent as a Moorish minister of finance and diplomacy, he 
«From Naxos” (572), by H. Wallis; ‘*’The Convent Boat” | did not forget his own people, their faith, and their learning. He 
(584), by A. Hughes; ‘The Embankment” (588), by J. O'Connor ; held the office of Nasi (elsewhere called Nagid), or temporal head 
“Expectation ” (621), by J. Israels; ‘‘ Ilomeless, Ragged, and | of the Jewish Congregations of the land. He used his political 
Tanned” (624), by F. Morgan ; ‘Corporal Trim ” (625), by W. | position and the favour in which he stood with the Caliphs to 
M. Egley; ‘*Holmbury Hill” (633), by F. Walton; ‘The | protect his brethren from the injuries of the Moslems; and 
Doctor’s Visit” (658), by J. A. Heyermans; ‘‘ Baron Von S.” | ‘imbued as he was with the Jewish national lore, and crowned 
(685), by O. Weber, particularly good ; ‘* Ulysses at the Plough” | by his panegyrists with the Rabbinical title of honour, Resh-kalla 
(710), by H. Hardy ; ** Ruined” (719), by H. Bource; “Tea 2 | (Head of the College), he sought to advance Jewish studies in 
a Russe” (728), by Sir H. Thompson ; “‘ Near Towyn” (922), | every possible way; assembled scholars and poets about him, 
and “ Sand Hills” (929), by E. Ellis; ‘‘ Knucklebones” (948), | supported needy orphans, and provided copies of religious 
by W. Maclaren; ‘* Mr. Heatherley’s Holiday” (959), by S. | books.” ‘The oldest Hebrew dictionary was now framed, under 
Butler; “* My Doll’s Picnic ™ (962), by Miss Epps; ‘A Sandy | his auspices ; the new forms of liturgic and other Judaic poetry 
Bit of Road” (976), by J. W. Oakes; “ Clytemnestra” (981), | began to flourish in his time; and he was helped in his 
by F. Leighton, which should have been noticed at length; | promotion of Talmudic studies by an event which laid the 
Portraits” (985), by J. C. Moore; ‘May it Please Your foundation for that high place which the Spanish Jews 
Majesty ” (1022), by C. Green ; ‘‘ Wintry Sunshine ” (1030), by | have ever since maintained in this branch of Jewish learn- 
C. H. Brockman; “ Purpureal Eve ” (1036), by W. Field; “ Fox- | ing. At that time, a thorough knowledge of the Talmud could 
hounds in Kennel” (1045), by Eyre Crowe; ‘‘The Old Sailor's | only be attained in the schools of Babylonia, and thither young 
Museum ” (1332), by A. Stocks; ‘* A Moorland” (1349), by J, | men went to acquire the necessary learning, and thence were pro- 
Knight ; ‘‘ Roman Cattle Market” (1398), by C. H. Poindestre ; cured decisions on difficult points of doctrine or ritual. But several 
“The Winged Pensioners of Assissi” (1414), by F. W, W. | great Jewish scholars were taken at sea by a Moorish admiral 
Topham ; and among many portraits, that of John Bright (112), | and sold for slaves, and one of these, Moses by name, he so sold, 
by L. Dickinson. | together with his son Channoch, at Cordova, and there they were 
| redeemed by the Jews, apparently without their eminence as 








~ ocean « | scholars being known. Moses, in the garb of a slave, repaired to 


BOOK S. | the house where the Chief Rabbi, Nathan, a good, but not very 
| learned man, was giving instruction in the Talmud, and sat listen- 
a Peay P oa 
takai ita iii tc ee ee ing in a corner unobserved. But when the Rabbi came to a difli- 
THE SOCIETY OF HEBREW LITERATURE.* | cult place which he could not well explain, Moses stepped forward, 


Turse are the first publications of a Society which was formed in | and by a few words directed attention to himself, and soon showed 
1870, ‘* with the object of rendering the literary treasures of the | how far he excelled them all in knowledge. ‘The generous Nathan 
Jews accessible to those who sympathise with the intellectual | left his place, declaring that the stranger was the teacher and he 
activity for which Jewish scholars in all ages, and amidst the | his pupil, and he induced the community at once to appoint Moses 
severest trials, have been eminently distinguished.” ‘their Chief Rabbi. ‘The Caliph was well pleased that his Jews 
The Miscellanies are partly translations from Ilebrew, partly | should no longer go out of his dominions for their theology. ‘The 
from modern German, though, at the same time, Jewish writers. | admiral in vain tried to cancel the bargain, and demand a higher 
Of the latter, the most important—for it presents “‘a tragedy | price than that for which he had sold Moses as a common slave. 
which extends over fifteen centuries, and which has been composed | And thus, with the powerful aid and protection of Chisdai, the 
and enacted by the heroes themselves”—is the essay on the | Spanish school was founded. In this school, under Channoch, the 
“Sufferings of the Jews in the Middle Ages,” by Dr. Zunz, of Berlin, | son of Moses, was educated Samuel Halevi, whom we have men- 
who, with all the learning of a modern German and the patriotism | tioned above, the Vizier of the King of Granada. Ilis career, 
of an ancient Hebrew, bas devoted a long life (he was in his 80th | which both as a Moorish statesman and as a learned patron of 
year when this translation was published) to making us acquainted | Hebrew learning, was not unlike that of Chisdai, is also related in 
with the literature of his people, and especially with the Liturgies | this volume, by Dr. H. Graetz. 
and the Poetry of the Synagogue of the Middle Ages. The object | Another of the Spanish Jews was the great philosopher, theo- 
of Dr. Zunz in this essay is to illustrate historically the great | logian, and physician, Maimonides, who was born at Cordova in 
collections which he, and others, following him, have made | the year 1135. At the age of thirteen, he and his whole family 
of the “Selichah,” or Penitential Psalms, in which, during | had to quit the country, to escape from a fierce religious perse- 
those long ages of terrible suffering, the martyred Jews | cution, which left them only the choice between conversion ta 
poured forth their prayers to the God of their fathers, though | Mohammedanism or exile. After long wanderings, during which 
He seemed no longer to hear them, unless, indeed, by giving them | he continued his studies and his writings, he eventually settled in 
= more than human strength of endurance. ‘These psalms de- | Egypt, at Fostat, a suburb of Cairo, ‘* where his lectures soon 
seribe, with touching pathos, how those who thus expressed their | attracted attention, brought him fame, a large medical practice, 
griefs were plundered by every form, not only of extortion, | and an influential patron in Sultan Saladin’s Vizier, the learned, 
but open robbery, and tortured to death by every kind of cruelty, noble-minded, and most tolerant Al Fadhel.” He had (very 
and even driven to save their children from forced baptism by prudently, no doubt,) declined to become the physician of Richard 
themselves—fathers and mothers—killing them as sacrifices, |. of England. In an epistle to Samuel Ibn Tibbon, who had 
hallowed offerings, to their God. ‘translated from Arabic into Hebrew Maimonides’ great work, 
Though the Mohammedans were not blameless in this matter of | Jyorch Nebuchim, and tho wished to pay him a visit, he thue 
persecution of the Jews, they contrast very favourably with the | describes his daily life :— 
Christians of the same periods. And especially was this the case “ Do not expect to be able to confer with me on any scientific subject 
in Spain, where the Jews had settled in very early times, and | for even one hour, either by day or by night, for the following is my 
where the Arab Conquest not only enabled them to avow their | daily occupation :—I dwell in Mizr (Fostat), and the Sultan resides at 
faith in pence, but gave them opportunity of rising to social and | Kabra (Cito); thes two placos aro two Sabbath-dayy journeys (abot 
| are very heavy. I am obliged to visit him every day early in the 


* Publications of the Society of Hebrew Literature. Miscellanies, Vol. I.; Commen- | 
tary of Ibn Ezra on Isaiah, Vol. I. London: Triibner and Co, 1873. | morning, and when he, or any of his children, or any of the inmates of 
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his harem are indisposed, I dare not quit Kahira, but must stay during 
tho greater part of the day in the palace. It also frequently happens 
that one or two of the royal officers fall sick, and I must attend to their 
healing. Hence, as a rule, I repair to Kahira very early in the day, 
and even if nothing unusual happens, I do not return to Mizr until 
the afternoon. Then I am almost dying with hunger; I find the ante- 
chambers filled with people, both Jews and Gentiles, nobles and common 
people, judges and bailiffs, friends and foes,—a mixed multitude, who 
await the time of my return, I dismount from my animal, wash my 
hands, go forth to my patients, and entreat them to bear with me while 
I take some slight refreshment, the only meal I take in the twenty-four 
hours. Then I go forth to attend to my patients, write prescriptions 
and directions for their several ailments. Patients go in and out until 
nightfall, and sometimes even, I solemnly assure you, until two hours 
and more in the night. I converse with and prescribe for them while 
lying down from sheer fatigue, and when night falls I am so exhausted 
that I can scarcely speak. In consequence of this, no Israelito can have 
any private interview with me except on the Sabbath. On that day, 
the whole congregation, or, at least, the majority of the members, come 
to me after the morning service, when I instruct them as to their pro- 
ceedings during the whole week; we study together a little until noon, 
when they depart. Some of them return, and read with me after the 
afternoon service until evening prayers. 
day. Ihave here only related to you a part of what you would see if you 
were to visit me. Now when you have completed for our brethren the 
translation you have commenced, I beg that you will come to me, but 
not with the hope of deriving any advantage from your visit as regards 
your studies, for my time is, as I have shown you, excessively occupied.” 
Maimonides then proceeds to specify the philosophical works 
that his correspondent should study, giving the first place to 
Aristotle, and naming the commentators whose help is essential 
to understanding this author. He advises Ibn Tibbon not to 
waste time upon the writings of Empedocles, Pythagoras, 
Hermes, and Porphyrins, but says of Aristotle that ‘he, 
indeed, arrived at the highest summit of knowledge to which man 
can ascend, unless the emanation of the Divine Spirit be vouch- 
safed to him, so that he attains the stage of prophecy, above 


which there is no higher stage.” 


Another admirer of the sage Maimonides has thus recorded the | 


result of his attempt to visit him :— 
“T call on the prince in the morning, I am told he has ridden away, 

T call again in the evening, I hear he has retired to rest. 

Whether he be out on horseback, or rest on his couch, 

Disappointment is my lot, ill-starred that I am.” 
This was Abraham Ibn Ezra, whom we commonly call Ibn Ezra, 
and who ranks among the first of those Jewish heroes who held up 
the standard of their faith and learning in the middle ages, in the 
midst of the general superstition and ignorance which rested alike 
upon their own people and the Christians, and in spite of the 
terrible persecution which was the special portion of the Jews. 
Ibn Ezra was born at Toledo, in Spain, about the end of the 
eleventh century. There, in the midst of the sieges by which 
Moors and Christians strove to conquer or reconquer the city, he 
found opportunity, in the schools of Toledo and in the society of 
its learned men, so to cultivate his intellect and acquire knowledge, 
that ‘‘he is said to have been a genius who possessed all the 
learning of his time”; and Dr. Zunz says of him that “he 
was equally celebrated as a poet, grammarian, commentator, 
and theologian; he was an excellent mathematician and 
astronomer; he possessed very little money, but very much 
wit ; he had an innate aversion to all superficiality.” He travelled 
much, visiting Italy, Provence, France, England, Africa, Rhodes, 
Palestine, Persia, and India, and his commentaries abound in 
illustrations from the manners and customs of these places, and 
from the geographical and other local observations which he made 
there. It is worth noticing that some critics have doubted his 
having gone to Jerusalem, because he says that Zion is in the 
north of that city ; but the most modern topographers, since Mr. 


Fergusson, have come to the conclusion that Ibn Ezra was right, 


and that it was only in later times that Zion became the name of 
the south-west quarter, to which it is now attached. 

A very interesting biographical sketch, which we have here 
followed, is prefixed by Dr. Friedliinder to Ibn Ezra’s Commentary 
on Isaiah, which forms a volume of this series, and which he has 
not merely translated from Hebrew MSS., but carefully edited, 
with notes, introductions, and indexes, It thus forms a valuable 
addition to the critical literature upon the Book of Isaiah, which 
is, indeed, already very great, but which no real student will ever 
think too great, if it is enlarged by the addition of real thought 
and learning. 
what Mr. Grote calls ‘‘ applicable knowledge,” for the better 
understanding of the text, in the Commentary of Ibn Ezra, which 
he will not have in a more complete form in those of the latest 
German scholars. Yet we could point out instances where his 
plain sense has explained places which their “ higher criticism” 
has only confused, and probably much even of their more accurate 
and complete knowledge may have had its origin in the sober and 


In this manner I spend that | 


Not that the student can expect to find much of | 


rational study of the Bible which he so greatly promoted. It ig 
| curious—and curious, too, that the fact remained unnoticed ti)] it 
| was pointed out by Mr. Cheyné, in his own commentary on Isaiah 
|—that Ibn Ezra hints, in enigmatical Janguage, that the later 
chapters of Isaiah may have been written by another, later, pro- 
phet; but he does not build on the suggestion any such vast 
superstructure as has been raised on the like hypothesis, since it 
was propounded by Déderlein in the last century. 

As we read these records of what the men of this heroic race did 
as well as suffered, and of the way in which they read, studied, 
thought, and wrote, in the midst of habitual persecutions which 
rarely allowed them any rest but that of the grave, we think how 

| it was indeed a race of which, even more than of the Roman, it 
might be said,— 
“Duris ut ilex tonsa bipennibus 
Nigrm@ feraci frondis in Algido, 
Per damna, per cxdes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro.” 
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Here are two more volumes of compilation from Mr. Timbs’s 
| unwearied pen, or perhaps we ought to say scissors. They are 
books likely to amuse most readers, for scraps of literary gossip 
and witty sayings and anecdotes of well-known talkers and writers 
| can scarcely fail to be amusing. Open these Anecdote-Lives where 
| we may, there is something to arrest attention, and if a collection 
of this sort is more alluring than instructive, it may at least be 
said, to the credit of the purveyor, that there is nothing unwhole- 
| some in the kind of food provided. 

The men designated by Mr. Timbs as the Later Wits and 
Humourists are Canning, Captain Morris, Curran, Coleridge, 
Lamb, Charles Mathews, Talleyrand, Jerrold, Rogers, Albert 

| Smith, Hood, Maginn, Thackeray, Dickens, Poole, Leigh Hunt, 
and Father Prout. In addition to this assemblage of famous 
| names, some anecdotes are brought forward in an appendix which 
|are out of place in such a work, but probably the compiler had 
accumulated more materials than he was able to dispose of to ad- 
vantage, and was glad to find a corner in which to stow them away. 
| 'This kind of literary manufacture does not call for criticism. What 
if in some instances these cuttings from newspapers have lost 
their point, or are out of place where we find them? what if many 
of the anecdotes given have been read again and again in previous 
publications? what if, of these six hundred pages, several are with- 
out value? still there is so much that is genial and pleasant in the 
volumes, so much that is easily read and worth reading, that we 
turn the pages over willingly, and put them down in good-humour. 

George Canning, wit, statesman, and writer of humorous verses, 
takes the foremost place in the ‘* Anecdote-Biography,” and once 
more the reader may laugh over the “ Friend of Humanity,” and 
the familiar song in which the author has immortalised the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen. ‘The famous parody of Southey was the joint 
production of Canning and of Hookham Frere, a man whose genius 
ought, one would think, to have left a deeper impression on our 
literature. ‘To him, as much as to his friend Canning, we owe 
the wit of the Anti-Jacobin. Te was a critic, a man of learning 
and fine taste, and excelled as a translator; but he was also an 
accomplished man of the world, and his love of company inter- 
fered with his literary labours. Even genius cannot achieve im- 
possibilities, and the man of genius, like the ordinary student, 
must make his choice between the delights of society and the 

quieter but more solid pleasures of the study. Frere, it is said, was 


constitutionally indolent, and no doubt many a writer of far inferior 


powers has left a stronger mark upon his age. Some of his witty 
sayings are well worthy of remembrance ; and probably, as Mr. 
Timbs observes, he might have excelled in almost any species of 
composition. With all their shortcomings—and they are not slight 
—Eton may be proud to rank Canning and Frere among her 
most famous scholars. 

A year or two ago appeared an amusing volume containing & 
history of the Beef-Steak Society. Captain Morris was the poet 
of the Club, and through a number of years contributed in no 
slight degree to the enjoyment of its members. The song-writer 
and wit lived to a great age, and appears to have exhibited 
almost to the end of life a kind of youthful buoyancy. Mor- 
ris’s songs were published in 1840, and have been since re- 
printed. As convivial productions they have considerable merit, 
and when sung by the writer in the hour dedicated to port-wine, 
were, we can well believe, highly acceptable to the * brethren.” 
rl- 


It is curious to note that the dinner-hour of the Club was orig 


sdote-Lives of the Later Wits and Humourists. By John Timbs, F.S.A. 2 vols. 
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pally two o'clock, and that it changed with the fashion till eight 
became the time of meeting. Mr. Timbs, by the way, reminds us 
that fashion presides also over pronunciation. ‘‘ In Rogers’s youth, 
everybody said ‘ Lonnon,’ not ‘ London.’ Fox said ‘ Lonnon’ to 
the last, and so did Crowe.” Captain Morris’s office at the Club 
was to make the punch and to sing his own songs. In his old age 
he lived at Brockham, and Mr. ‘limbs, who in his younger days 
wrote a Guide to Dorking, remembers seeing him in that town, 
dressed in a blue coat and buff waistcoat. ‘ Coming one day into 
the post-oflice at Dorking, there chanced to be deposited a piano- 
forte, when the old bard, having looked round him to see there 
were no strangers present, played and sang with much spirit the 
air of ‘The girl I left behind me ;’ yet he was then past his 


eightieth year.” It is curious to observe how closely the humour | 


of Morris’s ‘‘ Town and Country ” resembles that of Hood in his 


ode on Clapham Academy, and in his * Retrospective Review.” | 


The metre, also, isthe same. ‘Three or four stanzas from Morris's 
poem may be given here. The quotation will show that if, as 
seems likely, Hood imitated Morris, he far surpasses his original :— 


“O well may poets make a fuss 
In summer-time and sigh ‘O rus!’ 
Of London pleasures sick ; 
My heart is all a-pant to rest 
In greenwood shades, my eyes detest 
This endless meal of brick. 


“ My sun his daily course renews 
Due east, but with no eastern dews; 
The path is dry and hot! 
His setting shows more tamely still, 
He sinks behind no purple hill, 
But down a chimney-pot! 


* Oh, but to smell the woodbine sweet! 
I think of cowslip-cups, but meet 
With every vile rebuff! 
For meadow-beds I get a whiff 
Of Cheshire-cheese, or only sniff 
The turtle made at Cuil’s. 
“Where are ye birds that blithely wing 
From tree to tree, and gaily sing, 
Or mourn in thicket deep? 
My cuckoo kas some ware to sell, 
The watchman is my Philome], 
My blackbird is a sweep !” 


‘ . . | 
Does Coleridge deserve a place among the wits and humour- 


ists? Nothing that we know of in his writings entitles him 
to be classed among them, but amidst his copious talk he gave 
vent occasionally to an incisive remark which has the charm of 
wit, A few of these sayings are transferred to Mr. ‘Timbs’s pages 
from the Zable-Talk. Here are two or three of the best :— 
“Some men are like musical glasses,—to produce their finest tones, 
you must keep them wet.” ‘‘ Truth is a good dog, but beware of 
barking too close to the heels of an error, Jest you get your brains 
kicked out.” ‘*A rogue is a roundabout fool, a fool in circum- 
bendibus.” Coleridge’s fame, according to Mr. Timbs, will prin- 
cipally rest upon his powers as a critic. Wedo not think so. He 
is a great critic, but he is a gréater poet, rich in imagination, and 
scarcely to be surpassed in the exquisite music of his verse. More- 
over, he is one of the most suggestive of thinkers, and some of the 
noblest writers of our day have acknowledged Coleridge as their 
intellectual father. 

One of the pleasantest chapters in these volumes is that 
on Charles Lamb, although Mr. Timbs has nothing new to say 
of that inimitable humourist. Among Lamb’s friends were 
many men who made a far higher mark in the world, but few 
of them have taken so secure a place in English literature. No 
new humourist, it may be safely said, will ever supersede Elia, 
whose style, like his thought, is wholly unborrowed. He lived, 
one would think, the saddest of lives, and the melancholy that 
hung over him gave a peculiar flavour to his wit. Barham has a 
place here, but several of the pages which are supposed to be 
devoted to this clever writer are given to other humourists. 
Sydney Smith and Hook, for instance, are brought up to repeat 
twice-familiar jokes, and even Sheridan is made to give a contri- 
bution to the Barham chapter, which has, we need scarcely say, 
no connection with the subject. However, it is not necessary to 
quarrel with a story because it appears in strange company. So, 
at least, thinks Mr. Timbs, who pours out his good things very 
much at random, and actually includes Mrs. Piozzi among “ later 


wits and humourists,” and inserts, next to a paper on Hood, an | 


article taken from the Times*upon ‘‘ Bad Spelling.” If there be 
anyone who is not yet acquainted with Mr. Forster’s ‘ Life of 
Dickens,” he may be pleased to read the epitome of it made by 


Mr. Timbs ; but we scarcely think it will give any reader pleasure 


to peruse the remarks of the Press on the death of the great 


| humourist, or even the more elaborate criticisms on his novels. 

_The account of men who are less known, such as Dr. Maginn 
and Father Prout, will be read with greater interest. Those 
who care for Albert Smith will also find something to attract 
them in the compiler’s elaborate account of that clever showman, 
for whom he evidently felt a personal regard. 

As we turn over these pages, and are reminded of the brilliant 
sayings of well-known wits and humourists, the thought occurs 
that the man who exercises his wit freely does so very often, and 
can scarcely avoid doing so, at the expense of his politeness. Some 
of the cleverest and most brilliant of Dr. Johnson’s bon-mots insult 

| the persons to whom they were addressed. Robert Hall imitated 
Johnson in this respect, and alinost equalled him in rudeness, and 
there can be little doubt that the most amusing scraps preserved 
in these volumes by Mr. Timbs break the law of charity. Take, 
for instance, an anecdote or two of Curran. ‘ Whilst Lord 
| Norbury was arguing a point with the counsel, and talking very 
| loudly, an ass brayed from the street adjoining the court-house, 
| to the constant interruption of the Chief Justice. ‘ What noise 
is that,’ exclaimed bis lordship. ‘Ob, my lord!’ retorted Curran, 
‘it is merely the echo of the Court.’” ‘+ Curran,” said a Judge 
to him, whose wig being a little awry caused some laughter in 
Court, ‘‘ do you see anything ridiculous in this wig?” ‘‘ Nothing 
but the head, my lord,” was the reply. Curran was sometimes 
paid in his own coin, as on one occasion when he pressed Godwin 
for his opinion of a speech he had just delivered. ‘Since you wili 
have my opinion,” said Godwin, folding his arms and leaning back 
in his chair with sayg-froid, ‘I really never did hear anything so 
bad as your prose except your poetry, my dear Curran !” 

Douglas Jerrold’s wit was often exerted in this kind of way, 
amusing enough to bystanders, but mightily unpleasant to the 
butt. Thus a member of his Club hearing an air mentioned, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ ‘That always carries me away when I hear it.” ‘¢ Can 
nobody whistle it?” asked Jerrold. Again, after a supper of 
sheeps’- heads, an enthusiastic gentleman exclaims, ‘* Well, sheeps’- 
heads for ever, say I.” Jerrold: ‘There's egotism!” Again, 
when aman told him he thought he should have died of laughter 
/at some practical joke, Jerrold replied, ‘I wish to Heaven you 

had !” a remark suggested, perhaps, by Cowper's couplet :—= 
| “Tle thought he should have died, he was so bad ; 
Hlis peevish hearers almost wished he had.” 





Archbishop Whately never spared his joke for the sake of the 
| sufferer on whom it was inflicted. ‘Pray, Sir,” he said to a 
loquacious prebendary, who had made himself active in talking at 
the Archbishop's expense when his back was turned, “ pray, Sir, 
| why are you like the bell of our own church-steeple?”—‘ Because,” 
replied the other, “1 am always ready to sound the alarm when the 
Church is in danger.” ‘* By no means,” replied the Archbishop ; 
‘it is because you have an empty head and a long tongue!” 
| And when a clergyman consulted Whately on the propriety of 
| going to New Zealand on account of his health, * By all means 
go,” was the answer; ‘‘you are so lean, no Maori could eat you 
| without loathing.” Even Lamb made severe remarks when his 
| humour was aroused, and indeed, the wit or humourist who at 
‘all times respects the feelings of others exercises a restraint over 
| himself as rare as it is admirable. 





AN INDIAN SOLDIER-POLITICAL* 
LievTENANT-GENERAL Sir GeorGe LAwReENCe is a member of 
a large family who may be said to have bad a common ancestor in 
Robert Clive,—the Soldier-politicals of our Indian Empire. To 
them, as well as to their great origiual who showed the way, we 
owe, in a large degree, not only the primary establishment and 

extension, but the preservation of a sway which,—so dispropor- 

| tioned, at least in appearance, are the means to the ends,—never 
ceases to strike even the instructed mind with wonder. No fair 
| critic would seek to underrate the labours of the abler Governors- 
General, or of a Civil Service which has no parallel in building 
up, organising, and administering a dependent realm, whose 
provinces are great kingdoms, whose population is supplied by 
a score of races, whose history goes back beyond the 

}fathom - line of written record. But granting the 

} utmost to the greater chiefs who have reigned at Calcutta, 

and to the civilians who have ruled under them, a large 

field remains wherein that mixed product of circumstances 

wholly Oriental, the Soldier-political, has sown and reaped a 

plentiful crop of honour and renown. Belonging to this clase 

were the three Lawrences, of whom George was the eldest. 





* Reminiscences of Forty-three Years in India. By Lieutenant-Genera)] Sir George 
| Lawrence, K.C.S.1., C.B. Edited by W. Edwards, M.B.C.8, London; Joba 


| Murray, 
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Although his name has not come so prominently before the public 
as those of Ilenry and John, yet he was a man of a like stamp, 
and in his day, played no trifling part in great historic dramas. 


Twice a prisoner, once in the hands of Afghans, next in the power | Afghan critic ‘‘spoke with great truth and sagacity,” 


| order to force on us a Kumbukht [unlucky person] as a King 
| Who, the moment you turn your backs, will be upset by Dost 
| Mohammed, our own King?” Well may the diarist say that his 
The 


of Sikhs, present in Cabul when Burnes and Macnaghten were | Afghans would have understood a war of conquest, but 
murdered, ruler in Peshawur when the Khalsa struck their last | the train of reasoning which ended in a preference for a Shah 
blow for power, he lived to hold down Rajpootana during the Sepoy | Soojah over Dost Mohammed must have been beyond their 


Mutiny, and to show the Chief of Awah, as at an earlier period , comprehension. 


he had shown a recalcitant Eusnfzye chief, how little *‘ impreg- 
nable” forts avail against the unbending resolution and superior 
skill of the dominant race. 
of our 
more than once in peril, Sir holding 
momentous posts, was always equal to his duties, and among 
a constellation of able men, shines with considerable lustre. 
Edwards has done a public service in editing the diaries of one 
so competent from character, no less than experience, to supply 
trustworthy historical evidence bearing upon the exploits of his 
time. Few pages in British history present a story so tragic and 
instructive as those which record the sombre termination of our 
Afghan enterprise, when one wounded man, who only died the 


George Lawrence, 


other day, struggled into Jellalabad. George Lawrence was in| 
the very heart of that grand and heart-rending transaction, having | 


held the post of military secretary to Sir William Macnaghten, 
and although many excellent and stirring accounts of our Afghan 


During the most tragic period | 
Indian rule, the days when our empire was really | 


Mr. | 


And, to tell the truth, we still sympathise 
with their difficulties on that head. ‘The volume is full of illus. 
trative anecdotes and sketches, especially the chapters dealing 
with this Afghan period. The incidental glimpses of character 
| are numerous and bright, bringing out the strange qualities of 
Afghan leaders, two of whom, for example, saved the Jiveg of 
Lawrence and Mackenzie, fed them, treated them kindly, yet 
stole their handkerchiefs, rings, and watches! That singular 
being, Akbar Khan, appears here, as elsewhere, so strange a com- 
pound of good impulses and bad actions, that one perforce enter- 
tains strong doubts respecting his sanity. It was with Lawrence's 
pistols, or at least one of them, that Akbar Khan shot Macnaghten, 
On Christmas Day, 1841, he ‘‘ visited us, and brought me one of 
my own pistols, which the Envoy had presented to him, requesting 
me to look at it, as one of the locks was out of order. On taking 
it into my hand, I said, *‘ Look, both barrels have been discharged "" 
| ‘ Oh yes,’ he muttered, hanging down his head, ‘I fired them both 
/at the Ghazees when they attacked the Envoy.’” In truth he 


war have been written, we know none more simple, impressive, | had, on a cry that the troops were coming, treacherously shot 
and profoundly interesting than that supplied in this volume. |Sir William, just as Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie were 


Every soldier should study it, not only in the hope of catching the | seized and hurried away, prisoners. 


Sir William Macnaghten 


spirit which should animate all men serving in the East, but | bas been accused of breaking faith with the Afghan Sirdars, 


because it brings out, as nothing else does, the kind of dangers, 
the almost sublime errors, to which mere barrack-yard soldiers, 
who are brave, but not educated, are especially liable. Nothing 
is clearer than this, that a real captain at the head of our Army in 
Cabul would have come out victorious from the ordeal, that he 


notably in regard to Ameenoollah Khan. How far he went in 
that direction we will not discuss, but on one point his character 
is cleared by his devoted secretary. In the evening of the 26th 
of December, Lawrence was summoned to mect several chiefs, 
‘¢ They all rose up on my entrance,” he writes, ‘‘ and Ameenoollah 


might have stayed there if he pleased, or returned at pleasure | seated me next himself. He then commenced speaking in flat- 
| tering terms of the late Envoy, but accused him of having offered 
| 


triumphantly to Hindostan. Indeed, there were half a dozen bat- 
talion or company officers with the troops who could have done it, 


| Akbar Kban two lakhs for his head. This accusation I instantly 


and except for the bad example, one might almost regret that the | and most indignantly denied, asserting it to be entirely false. I 


General and Brigadiers were not put under arrest by Macnaghten, 


|admitted that the Envoy was anxious, and very justly so, to 


who, when he had saved the army, might have surrendered to take | arrest Ameenoollab, and retain him in confinement, as the chief 
| leader of the insurgents, but declared, in the strongest language, 
| that Sir William was incapable of bribing any one to commit 


his trial. Into this large question we will not further stray, merely 
adding that full light is thrown upon it in the lucid and striking 
personal narrative, by an important actor, which Mr. Edwards has 
placed before us. 

In one of the first pages we come upon an anecdote 
which really gives the key-note to the personal character 
of George Lawrence,—his unselfishness and moral courage, 
A Company’s officer, serving in a light cavalry regiment, 
he was on sick-leave at Simla in 1827, six years after 
joining his regiment; and there he had an interview with 
Lord William Bentinck, the Governor-General. ‘* On entering his 
room,” he says, ‘‘ his lordship addressed me with, ‘ Well, Sir, what 
do you want?’ ‘Nothing, my lord, for myself,’ I replied. 
* Well,’ said the Governor-General, ‘ you are the first man I have 


| life.” 


met in India who gave me that answer; but you must want some- | 


thing ?’—* Yes,’ I answered, ‘for my brother Henry, an artillery 
officer. I wish your lordship to be good enough to nominate him 
to the Revenue survey, for which he is qualified. 
want nothing, as [I am adjutant in my regiment, and perfectly 
content.’” ‘The Governor-General, unlike some others, ‘‘ never 
promised,” but he sent the cavalry subaltern to his military secretary, 
and six months afterwards Henry Lawrence obtained that transfer 
from military to political life which proved so fortunate for the 
empire. As to his elder brother, he went on quietly serving until 
1838, when came ‘the welcome order to prepare for service in 


For myself, I | 


murder, and that offering a price for the blood of any one was 

| abhorrent to his character and principles, as I would pledge my 
What he said before the Sirdars, Sir George repeats more 
emphatically in a note, commenting on documents subsequently 
produced by Mohun Lall, and contends that no instructions 
authorising the offer of a reward were ever given by the Envoy, 
either directly or indirectly. 

Sir George Lawrence was absent from India during the greater 
part of Lord Ellenborough’s reign, having gone home to recruit 
his health. When he went back in 1846, he found Scinde annexed, 
and the Sikhs beaten, but not subdued. The frontier post of 
Peshawur fell to his lot, and his udventures while there form the 
next interesting portion of his book. They are told with the 
same simplicity and natural force which belong to those narratives 
wherein prominent actors relate, without affectation, what they 
have seen, known, or done. <A greater Governor-General soon 
came upon the scene, a man who, able to form and execute great 
designs, had a quick eye for skilful and resolute agents. During 


‘the early months of Lord Dalhousie’s term of office the Sikhs 


the field,” and the next year he rode through the Bolan Pass with | 


the 2nd Light Cavalry, when an army escorted Shah Soojah into 
Afghanistan. During oneof the hardest marches, even when the high- 
lands had been gained, every one suffered from drought. ‘I sawa 
trooper of the 16th Lancers,” he writes, ‘‘ who had a soda-water 
bottle half full of water, pour the whole contents down the throat 
of a poor native woman’s child, who was just dying of thirst. I 
could have hugged the fellow for his noble, disinterested act.” 
IIow many such deeds go unrecorded? Further on, when under 
the walls of (shuznee, engaged in a reconnaissance, he met a well- 
dressed Afghan, who seems to have been a practical soldier and 
clear-headed politician. 
and remarked with contempt, ‘‘ You are an army of tents and 
camels; our army is one of men and horses. 


endeavoured to recover their independence, and then that final 
wrestle with the Kbalsa took place which ended with Goojerat 
and absolute submission. Sir George Lawrence’s chapters on this 
period will be found not only valuable as historical evidence, but 
very interesting as mere reading. As we have said, he was & 
prisoner, and went through many exciting scenes, before his 
‘countrymen finally triumphed. Throughout, whether in Af- 
ghanistan or the Punjab, what pleases us most is the fact that Sir 
George Lawrence always commanded the hearty respect and wa'm 
confidence of the natives, because he treated them, as they said, 
‘¢+with kindness,” and at the same time never flinched either 
from truth or severity. India would be less difficult to deal with, 


' were the Lawrence spirit in relation to the people more largely 


He said he had visited the British camp, | 


What could induce | 
you,” he added, ‘*to squander crores of rupees in coming to a! 
poor, rocky country like ours, without wood or water, and all in | noble task of governing India. 


imitated. It is not sternness which creates enemies, it is neglect 
and contempt, both wholly unjustifiable. The diary comes to :0 
end with the retirement, in 1864, of Sir George from the manag¢- 
‘ment of Rajpootana and the service. He had shown bis quality 
in that government, and England will be fortunate if, under new 
systems, she continues to secure men like him for the great ard 
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PRIESTLY LIFE IN FRANCE.* 
‘THEORETICALLY, the best biography might be that which should 
give its subject exactly his due place in universal history; but 
practically the most interesting as well as the most instructive 
biography is that which is written with one-sided and therefore 
ungrudging sympathy, and which make its subject the centre of 


the universe for the time, just as the worst—the least true—bio- | 
graphy is that by an author who is out of any such sympathy with | 


the life he writes of. And such a qualification of hearty sympathy 
the author of the volume before us has, in a high degree, for 
sketching the lives of De Condren, St. Philip Neri, Cardinal de 
Bérulle, St. Vincent de Paul, and Jean Jacques Olier. We pre- 
sume, from the names of his publishers, and from the dedication 
of his book to the Chancellor of Sarum Cathedral, that he 
claims to be an “ Anglican” Churchman ; but the whole spirit and 
tone of his book are—in the best sense, be it understood—Catholic 
and Roman, and not Protestant or English at all. All that 
Luther and Maurice have in common with ‘Thomas i Kempis and 
St. Francis de Sales will be found in our author, but where 
the former part company with the latter he remains with 
them; and thus he is well qualified to relate the holy work of 
De Bérulle and De Condren in training first themselves and 
then their fellow-priests in the Congregations of the Oratory, which 
the former founded in France on the model of that of St. Philip 
Neri in Italy ; and the like work carried on by St. Vincent de 
Paul and M. Olier, ‘‘ in two great branches, both of which sprang 
from the parent vine of the Oratory.” 

“The condition of the clergy in France at this time was such as to 
fill the heart of any devout man like De Bérulle with consternation. 
Vincent de Paul said that he found numerous priests whose ignorance 
was so great that they could not say mass correctly, and did not know 
the ordinary form of absolution. A bishop writing at that period was 
forced to say, ‘I shudder when I think that at this moment there are 
some seven thousand priests in my diocese either drunkards or of impure 
life—uttorly without vocation.’ Another bishop wrote, ‘Except the 
chanoine théologue belonging to my church, there is not a priest In my 
diocese capable of any ecclesiastice] office.’ 
was a common form of reproach, Abelly says, at that time; and Ameloto 
says that the world held the name to be synonymous with ignorance 
and debauchery :”— 

To effect some reform of this state of things became the desire and 
aim of Pierre de Bérulle, who preferred to this work all other employ- 
ments in the Church or in the State, though he rose to distinction 
in both. He was born in 1575. After his ordination in 1599 he 
first gave himself zealously to the conversion of the Hugonots, 
and Henri IV., delighted with his controversial talents, successively 
pressed the bishoprics of Laon, Nantes, and Lucon, and the arch- 
bishopric of Lyons upon him. But De Bérulle refused them 


all, and the King, half in petnlance and half in admiration, | 


declared that he did not believe another man in the world 
would resist so firmly, but ‘‘as for that man, he is a 
very saint, he has never lost his baptismal innocence.” Even- 
tually—but still apparently in spite of sincere reluctance on 
his part—De Bérulle did rise to high office and honour. 
the marriage of Henrietta Maria of France with Charles I. of 
England was in contemplation, Pére de Bérulle was sent to Rome 
to negotiate the necessary dispensations, and afterwards went to 
England as the Queen’s confessor. He was, however, soon re- 
called by Louis XIII. to assist in certain complicated negotiations 
concerning the Valtelline, and the King then obtained for him a 
cardinal’s hat, notwithstanding his entreaties that he might be 
spared this dignity. He became Councillor of State and President 
of the Council of Regency in 1628; our author adds that he was 
the patron of Descartes, and the first to discover his genius; and 
public opinion pointed him out as the rival of Cardinal Richelieu, 
whose enmity was specially kindled in consequence. But none of 
these things interfered with the main interest of his life,—the 
reformation of the priesthood, by means of his Congregation of the 
Oratory. The Oratory of De Bérulle was formed, as we have said, 


on the model of that which Philip Neri had founded in Rome | 


about fifty years before :— 

“There is something peculiarly attractive in the character of ‘Sweet 
Father Philip’ as it reaches us. 
born in 1515; and even in his boyish days, when he delighted to relieve 
the monotony of school hours by visiting the celebrated convent of San 
Mare 1 


Pippo,’ so pure and earnest were his ways. 
Naples, in order that he might become partner and heir to a wealthy 
merchant uncle, Philip gave the world a fair trial for two years, 
and then, with the same bright cheerfulness which marked all his 
actions, he severed himself from all his brilliant earthly prospects, and 
travelled on foot to Rome, begging his bread as he went, ‘for the love 





* The Revival of Priestly Life in the Seventeenth Century in France 
the Author of “A Dominican Artist,” &c. London: Rivingtons. 1873. 


‘You are a mero priest!” | 


When | 


He was a Florentine of noble family, | 


, in Florence, drinking in holy thoughts and visions from Fra 
Angelico’s marvellous frescoes, he was familiarly known as ‘TI buon | 
Sent, when eighteen, to | 


A Sketch by | 
i 


iz holy poverty.” The ascetic and devout life which he led there, 
feeding on vegetables and fruit, studying theology with ardour, and yot 
praying more than he studied, was not with a view to preparation for 
| Holy Orders—for that Philip held himself all unworthy—he only aimod 
at offering his own body and soul in daily sacrifice to God, and for- 
warding the purification and sanctification of the world, so far as the 
pure and holy life of each separate individual, lay or ecclesiastic, must 
do. After a time, finding that his best school was devout meditation 
and communing with God, he sold his library, all save the Bible and 
Swama of St. Thomas, and gave the proceeds to the poor.” 


Eventually, “in humility yielding to the call of God and the 
advice of his spiritual advisers,” Philip was ordained priest in 1551, 
when aged thirty-six years; and he joined a few priests in Rome 
who had formed a sort of confraternity for mutual edification and 

support :— 


Re His special gift was dealing with young men. The natural fresh- 
| ness and beauty of his own mind both attracted him to the young, and 
exercised a singular fascination over them; the playful mirth and 
| poetic grace which bubbled up in his pure and loving heart was such 
| a contrast to the careworn, earthly absorption, or moretricious, worldly 
gaiety of most men, that they hung around him spell-bound. The grass- 
plot on Monte Janiculo, near to San Onofrio, where S. Philip Neri used 
to resort with his goodly company of young companions, and where he 
promoted their games, shared their confidences and wild imaginations, 
and led them on to the love of God with wiles of true human love, may 
still be seen—or might—in the Rome we have all known and loved. 
-..... These outpourings of intimacy and fellowship were not all. 
The young men who thus gathered round Philip Neri for the pleasure 
of his society also gathered round him for instruction, and he was soon 
obliged to seck a spacious hall to receive all who sought to profit by 
his teaching. This was informal. They read aloud, they discussed 
difficulties, they prepared little orations—Baronius, the celebrated his- 
torian, brought his historical learning to bear upon the subject in hand 
[he was also their cook, and wrote over the kitchen chimney, ‘Cesar 
Baronius, coquus perpetuus’]—they sang hymns and motets, composed 
and led by Palestrina, who was one of Philip’s disciples ; and from these 
gatherings, and the musical performances he encouraged at them, we 
derive our name ‘ Oratorio,’ for the sacred musical dramas which aro 
now onee more beginning to be used as St. Philip Neri used them, not 
| merely for the delectation of musical taste and criticism, but as an ex- 





| pression of, and stimulus to, devotion and fervour....... The spirit 
| of their Congregation was liberty, mutual help, zeal for souls... . . It 
was not intended as a new religious order, St. Philip Neri... .. con- 


tinually repeated his wish that his Congregation should be secular 
priests, free from vows and special obligations, . .. . . without leading 
an austere life, without severe bodily mortifications, without wholly 
severing themselves from earthly ties; rather following a moderate line, 
adopting pious habits, and using earthly things well and wisely. ... . 
| He objected to a community of goods. .... . While inculeating sim- 
| plicity and frugality, he was also strict as to neatness and personal 
| cleanliness, often quoting St. Bernard, who said that he had ‘always 
loved poverty, but dirt never. 

| On the model, then, of this scheme for the reformation of the 
secular priesthood of Italy, but with such changes as seemed suit- 
able for France, De Bérulle, about sixteen years after the death of 
St. Philip Neri, laid the foundations of a French Congregration, 
with the like name, and with the corresponding object of the 
revival of discipline and spirituality among the clergy of France. 
Ile soon associated with himself in the work Pére de Condren, 
whose life, illustrated by his letters, fills a large part of the volume 
before us. He was the son of a soldier of some distinction 
under Henri IV., and his desire for a soldier's life, cultivated 
from infancy by his father, was only not so strong as that 
which eventually led him to devote himself to that of the priest, 
to which his mother had wished to dedicate him from bis birth, 
| and for which, indeed, he seems to have been specially qualified. 
His life was one of the greatest self-sacrifice, self-negation, and 
humility ; and thougb, like De Bérulle, he continued a secular 
priest, and devoted himself to the reformation or the training of 
the secular priests of France, his piety was of that kind which 
seems to find its most adequate realisation in the monastic renun- 
| ciation of the world. ‘To realise, and to teach and help others to 
| realise, the words of St. Paul, ** Not I, but Christ in me,” was the 
unceasing endeavour of his life; but his method was that of Thomas 
i Kempis or of Madame Guion. His influence was great with De 
Bérulle, and he was elected to succeed him as Superior of the 
Congregation on De Beérulle’s death in 1631, and in this office he 
continued till his own death, ten years later. 

From the French Oratory there were two great off-shoots, 
having the same great object of the reformation of the secular 
clergy,—the mission of St. Lazare and the seminary of St. Sulpice. 
The former was founded by St. Vincent de Paul, the son of peasant 
parents in a village near Dax, between Pau and Bayonne. From 
the Cordeliers at Dax and at Toulouse he obtained an education 
qualifying him for ordination. On a voyage to Narbonne he was 
captured by a Turkish brigantine, and sold as a slave at Tunis ; 
and ‘from his personal experience of the fearful sufferings, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| mental and bodily, which all such Christian captives underwent, 


sprang one of St. Vincent’s great works, the mission to Barbary, 
in which he toiled unremittingly for the relief of the numerous 
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brought into the markets of Tunis and Algiers.” Having been 


released, he went to Rome, and thence to Paris, where he 
became an inmate of the Oratory for two years, and formed a 
close friendship with De Bérulle. De Bérulle sent him to be tutor 
to the children of Philip Emanuel de Gondi, where he remained 
twelve years. Iusband and wife were given to good works: and 
out of a scheme of Madame de Gondi for holding missions on the 
estates belonging to her family eventually grew the Congrega- 
tion and Mission of the Lazarists under St. Vincent; and for the 
maintenance of this the Priory and Hospital of St. Lazaire was 
made over to St. Viucent, its endowments being no longer wanted to 
provide for a disease almost extinct. 
great organisation is given in the volume before us, concluding 
with the statement that at the time of the Revolution the Laza- 
riste Fathers had fifty-three yrands séminaires and nine petits 
séminaires for the preparation of young men for Holy Orders. 
St. Vincent founded several other missions, among which was 


slaves of every nation who were continually captured and | crated and all were priests, without any difference of kind in the 


' consecration, whatever their diversity of office. But we See at 


A detailed account of this | 


that whence sprang the well-known ‘ Société de Saint Vincent | 


de Paul.” For an account of the foundation of St. Sulpice 
by M. Olier, another Oratorian, and of the work which it 
did, we must refer the reader to the same book, which is 
full of interest for those who care for the subjects of which 
it treats, though we think the materials are put together 
with a want of skill which is surprising in one who, from the list 
of works on his title-page, seems to be a practised author. 


once how entirely opposed this is to the idea of a sacerdotal caste 
such as De Bérulle, De Condren, and St. Vincent desired to form, 
They believed their consecration to be different in kind from that 
of all other men, and therefore in vain did they, and those who 
have succeeded them in their work, endeavour to make that con- 
secration available for the service of their nation and their Church 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

+ 

Worthies of All Souls. By Montagu Burrows, Chichele Professor 

of Modern History in the University of Oxford and Fellow of All Souls, 

(Macmillan and Co.)—Archbishop Chichele, founder of All Souls’ Col. 

lege, Oxford, was the Primate who advised Henry V. to urge his claims 
upon the throne of France. 


“ A. Henry: May I with right and conscience make this claim? 
Canterbury: The sin upou my head, dread Sovereign!” 
(Henry V., act 1, se. 2.) 
Such are the words which Shakespeare puts into his mouth, 
and Mr. Burrows connects the founding of the College with 
remorse felt by Chichele at the misery into which he had plunged 


his country. “The very name of All Souls, the prominence given to 


| the observance of All Souls’ Day, &c., have perpetuated the belief that 


The book is very interesting, but it leaves a very sad impres- | 


sion. It is not possible to conceive greater piety, holiness, zeal, 
and self-devotion than were shown by these great and good men, 
and by those they trained ; and yet what has France been ever 
since their days and till now, and why has their work so failed 
of its aim? We know how easily we may find that we only 
** gather dust and chaff” when we grope after an explanation of 
the mysterious failures of good in its contests with evil, yet 
we cannot but think that the failure—for such every im- 
partial person must admit it to be—of the attempted internal 
reform of the French Church to be attributed to the 
fact that it was essentially sacerdotal. The object which these 
holy and energetic men proposed to themselves was to create, as 
nearly as might be, a perfect sacerdotal caste, which should then 
become the teacher and guide of the nation and the world. But 
however fitted for such work a sacerdotal caste may have been in 
the middle-ages, the whole tendency of national life and personal 
thought since the Reformation has been, and is more and more, 
into regions into which sacerdotalism can never follow it, much 
less understand and guide it. ‘The love of truth for its own sake, 
and as the object of apprehension by the reason of each man, 
becomes every day more a necessity of man’s spirit; and a Sacer- 
dotal Church, with its authority and obedience where men are call- 
ing for light and liberty, and its regulative truths where men 
ask for absolute truth, entirely fails of meeting the real want. 
Dogmatic Protestantism, with its infallible letter of Scripture, may 
not seem to differ in this respect from dogmatic Catholicism ; but, 
in fact, there is this all-important difference, that in appealing to a 
book you cannot altogether exclude the exercise of each man’s 
reason for himself on the contents of the book, whereas the 
authority of a priesthood does effectually prevent any such 
action of the reason. And so a sacerdotal caste, however wise 
and good, does finally and fatally make the search for truth as 
truth impossible. Another of the main tendencies of human 
thought since the Renaissance and the Reformation is that which 
Goethe and those who follow him express in the doctrine that the 
Greek life of nature is the true human life, and that what the Chris- 
tian faith has to give us is not a new life, but some valuable helps 
in the more perfect revival of that old Greek life. It is not so; 
every experiment to effect this revival, from the days of Leo X. 
to our own, does but prove how meanly selfish or how grossly 
sensual, far below, not above, the life of the old Greeks such a 
life now must be. Itis a new life, a life above that of nature. 
which we want, and which has been given us in Christ ; but then 
it is a life which, as St. Paul says, is to fill and redeem the whole 
Creation. The Christian faith, so taught and believed, can and 
does meet all that is true in this demand for a perfect life of 
nature, and which, being true, must be met and satisfied; 
but this is not so with a Christianity essentially sacerdotal. 
Mr. Maurice used to say that the words of the English 
Ordination Service were not too strong to express the reality 
of the divine calling of the priest or clergyman; but then 
he invariably went on to assert that the ordination of the 
lawyer or the soldier, the shopkeeper, or the farmer, or the 


is 


the Archbishop was materially actuated in this work by compunction 
for the share he had taken in advising the French war.” Thus the 
first worthy of All Souls is a person of considerable historical import- 
ance. Like Wykeham, in whose school he was reared, he tried to com- 
bine the priest and politician without infringing upon the sanctity 
of the sacerdotal office; nor does he fail to impress this aim 
upon his Oxford foundation, which was to be devoted to the train- 
ing of scholarly men, learned in the law and fit for the service of the 
State, yet devoted also to the observances of religion. In fact, he 
wished his followers to be neither monks nor Lollards; he wished to 
rescue them from the riot and idleness of ordinary student life, without 
forcing them to enter any religious fraternity. The example of 
Wykeham’s and Chichele’s foundations was speedily followed by later 
benefactors, and thus, as Mr. Burrows says, “ amid a sea of discord, the 
Colleges rose one after another like islands of peace, absorbing year by 
year the small decaying tenements around them [the old Halls], and 
supplying the men who made the name of Oxford famous in the world.” 
All Souls owes to its founder a peculiarity of its constitution which dis- 
tinguishes it from other Colleges,—a peculiarity which has given rise 
to much adverse criticism. In refusing to open her gates to under- 
graduates the College certainly interprets pretty strictly the words of 
her founder, but if she does not hasten to construe them in a liberal 
Those who are curious on the sub- 


spirit, at least she acts up to them. 
plenty also upon 


ject will find plenty about it in Mr. Barrows’ book ; 
that vexed question of the “bene nati, bene vestiti, et mediocriter 
docti,” upon which the writer expends much superfluous energy. With 
regard to Mr. Burrows’ general treatment of the subject he has selected, 
He rides his anti- 





we cannot congratulate him on a great success. 
quarian hobby at a quiet, ambling pace, much too slow for the ordinary 
reader. The first two chapters, devoted chiefly to an account of the 
founder, are-interesting, and promise well; but the substance of the 


book is insufferably dull, and though Mr. Burrows is always threatening 


| to interest us in this or that worthy of All Souls, he generally fails to 


engage our attention. College histories are seldom very exciting, and 


| the history of All Souls, though chequered, is by no means soul-stirring, 


| too much of a historian for his subject. 


| Library.” 


labourer, was just as real, just as spiritual; all were conse- | lover of archwology, but if he wishes the antiquities and the history of 


especially in its minor details. Nor has Mr. Burrows made the most of 
his materials. One would suppose that the College “of Lynacre, of 
Sheldon, of Codrington, of Wren, of Young, and of Jeremy Taylor,” also 
of Blackstone and Bishop Heber, might have afforded ample food for 
But Mr. Burrows is not a tattler, and indeed he is 
He does not tell us half enough 
about the worthies, while he devotes whole chapters to the history of 
“ Corrupt Resignations ” and the ** Warden’s Veto,” so that, in fact, the 
The only new contribution to 


pleasant anecdote. 


book seems rather to miss its purpose. 
general history which the author treats us to is an account of Charles 
I.’s vow, taken by that unhappy monarch on leaving Oxford for the 
last time, when his fortunes were at their lowest ebb. “It is not to be 
found,” says the author, as far as the present writer is aware, in any 
history of England written during the last 150 years. His attention 
was drawn to it by the mention of certain buried papers in a manuscript 
letter of Bishop Duppa (of 1650) which he found in the Bodleian 
The King vows (the vow is given in extenso on page 180) 
that if restored to the throne and to his rights, he will give back to the 
Church ‘all those impropriations which are now -held by the Crowne ; 
and what lands soever I now doe or should enjoy which have been 
taken away either from any episcopall see or any cathedral] or collegiate 
church, from any abbey or religious house.” How thankful we ought 
to be that we got rid of the Stuarts! Every historian as he turns up 
the soil afresh discovers new evidences of Stuart stupidity and bigotry. 
Mr. Burrows seems to have been fired to attempt his present work by 
the discovery of the old reredos at All Souls. No doubt he is a true 
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his college to be studied, he must manage to make them more interest- | 


ing. Few people have time to read dull books. 

Facts and Hints for Every-Day Life: a Book for the Household. 
(Cassell and Co.)—We may say in commendation of this little volume 
that we have kept it by us for two or three months, and made actual 
reference to it for various matters which happened to occur—for such a 
thing. for instance, as the English equivalent for the French gramme 
and métre—and that every such reference has been successful in its 
object. The chief subject of the articles is domestic economy of one 
kind or another,—-how to cook various articles of food, how to treat 
various ailments, being, perhaps, the most important heads of informa- 
It seems an admirably careful and complete manual, 

A Record of Thoughts. By J. B. Waring. (Triibner.)—Here 
isa strange phenomenon. A man has been thinking for thirty years 
or so, and concludes that the Bible is of less value than a penny 
almanack. For listen to Mr. Waring:—*“ The comparative value 
between a work commencing with an actual falsity or unmeaning 
allegory, and ending with a brain-distracting vision, and the simple, 


tion. 
3 vols. 


useful directions of a good almanack, or one of those cheap periodicals 
which are an honour to their compilers, may well be a matter of opinion.” 
Such language displays a defect of judgment absolutely fatal to any 
claims to attention, as fatal as would be the denial of the law of gravita- 
tion to the pretensions of a man of science. If anything is certain out 
of the region of demonstrable things, it is the 
torical value of the Bible. 
is not wanting in common-sense, though he has nothing very striking 
or original to say. These nine hundred pages might very well have 
been “boiled down ” into a tolerably readable volume of one hundred ; 
nor, if that had failed to seo the light, would the loss have been 
irreparable. 

Prose Idylls, New and Old. By the Rev. C. Kingsley. 
—Mr. Kingsley’s “Old Idylls” have earned for 
from all readers of taste which makes it superfluous to praise them, un- 


(Maemitian.) 
themselves a favour 


less, perchance, there are some who have not had the opportunity of 
seeing them, as indeed on reflection may well be the case, seeing that 
some of them were published just a quarter of a century ago. Let such, 
acquaintanee. We would especially com- 
” a very masterpiece of its kind, 


then, hasten to make their 
mend to them “ Chalk-stream 
with which every angler and every lover of nature must be delighted, 
It is almost as good as having a day’s 
Kingsley’s description of his day on a Hampshire stream; possibly 
better, if, as might well happen, one came home from the unaccustomed 
no intolerable hardship in itself, but utterly 


Studies, 


fishing oneself to read Mr, 


waters with empty basket, 
intolerable, and not to be solaced by any loveliness of nature, when your 
companions have full ones. Let us humbly suggest a correction to 
Mr. Kingsley about the culinary value of the chub. He would not 
talk of making “a most accurate imitation of him taking 
one of Palmer’s patent candles, wick and all, stuffing it with needles 
and split bristles, and then stewing it in ditch-water,” if he could once 
taste a good Thames chub, after a frost (our ancestors, who knew, 
very good reason, a hundred times more about fish than we do, used to 


by 


for a 


enumerate among their dainties “a chub out of an ice-hole ”), and pro- 
perly cooked. Of the two “new” idylls, we would mention that of 
“The Fens,” a very interesting sketch of a by-gone state of things, 
when in Eastern England there were vast tracts of country which had 
far more water than land about them. Mr. Kingsley mast have studied 
the subject for his “ Hereward,” and his account, historical and physical, 
of the region and its inhabitants is one of the best things in the volume. 
A wonderful place it must have been, not altogether changed for the 
better even to live in—its aspect to the traveller is unspeakably dreary 
—if we may judge from the dust-clouds, thick as smoke, which roll 
over it in adry season; and of doubtful profit, when a May frost just such 
as we have lately had burns up square miles of wheat as effectually as 
if they had been scorched with hot irons. 

The Treasury of Languages: a Rudimentary Dictionary of Universal 
Philology. (Hall.)—Here we have an alphabetical list of all the lan- 
guages and varieties and dialects of languages that are, and as far as 
knowledge of this has been preserved, have been in the world. Toaaai 
wiv bnrois yawooas, indeed! Why, there are three hundred pages, 
containing each on an average ten names, most of them being names of 
dialects at least. Cardinal Mezzofanti is said to have known 
somewhat more than one hundred languages and dialects, but what 
are even these vast acquirements to the mass of knowledge that is to 
The editor tells us, too, that he has additional matter to 
He deserves the praise of having made a very 


distinct 


be attained ? 
make a second volume. 
laborious and careful compilation, which will be of much use to the 
student of philology. 

Lost Beauties of the English Language. Py Charles Mackay, LL.D. 
(Chatto and Windus.) Modern English. By Fitzedward Hall. (Williams 
and Norgate.)—These two volumes may bo classed together, as having 
the same aim, though pursued in different methods,—the enrichment of 
the English Dr. Mackay calls “an appeal to 
authors, poets, clergymen, and publie speakers,” 


language. his book 


who are, we suppose, to 
recover and restore to public use some of these “lost beauties.” It is a 
matter, the effort 


may be, can 


this use and disuse of words, in which, we imagine, 
however powerful and popular he 


ot any writer or speaker, 





do very little. A mysterious law governs the rising and setting of 


| . . . 
| words, and will not be hindered to any appreciable extent by any de- 


Dr. Mackay’s book, 
however, whatever its practical effect, is an interesting and valuablo 
contribution to literature. But some of the beauties which aro here 
counted “lost” have been prematurely given over by the learned com- 
Crony, cushat, doff, eyrie ave a few of those which we have noted 
as being certainly not obsolete. 


liberate efforts to hasten or retard its processes, 


piler. 
To “ egg on,” again, we do not believe 
to bo a vulgarism, and the word “ dill-water” is not by any means 
unknown in the nursery. Mr. Hall's object, as we take it, is to claim 

The most 
in which he 


liberty of growth and accretion for the English language. 
significant and interesting of his chapters is on “ Purism,” 
demonstrates, by a number of surprising and amusing instances, the 
idleness and futility of the resistance which is continually being made 
to the introduction of new words. Swift, for 
to be ridieulons; Richardson apologises for 
narrate as a Seotticism, a reproach which Dr. J 


instance, considered the 
words alert and banter 
olnson applies to succwm/), 
Sir William Jones supposed himself to be coining a word when he wrote 
heart-rending ; Lord Macaulay found fault with saturation and conserva- 
tive; and De Quineey considered fulu/ous, in the sense of “ incredible,” 
to vulgarism. Altogether, the chapter should salutary 
caution to Mr. Hall has read 
extensively and carefully, and certain personalities excepted, his bool 


be a be a 


critics of words, English literature 


- . | is very much to be commended. 
vast literary and his- | ‘ 


On matters political and social Mr. Waring | 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK 
> 


Adam (T.), Impressive Impressions, Excerpts from his MSS. (Edin. Pub. Co.) 
Adeler (Max), Out of the Hurly Burly, or Life in an Odd Corner ( Ward & Lock) 
Alas and Estin, Drama of Beauty and the Beast, 12mo (Ward & Lock) 
Ancient Classics for English Readers,—Greek Antho wckwood & Sons) 
Annual Record of Science and Industry, 1873, 8vo .(Trabner) 
Battersby (J.), The Last Day, and other Poems, er 8vo ard & Lock) 
Beeton (S. O), English Victories, Sea Stories, &c., 8vo... Ww ard & Lock) 
Berkeley (Hon. G. F.), Fact against Fiction, 2 vola 8vo .(S. Tinsley) * 
Cesar Borgia, by Author of Whitefriars, feap 8vo....... -(Routledge) 
Channing (W. E.) and Lucy Aikin, Corresp, of 1826-42 ...(Williams & Norgate) 
Christian Life, a Book of Bible Helps and Counsels, er 8vo_ ...(Ward & Lock) 
Craik (G. M.), Sylvia's Choice, 2 vols er 8vo .(Hlarst & Blackett) + 
De Vere (A.), Alexander the Great, a Dramatic .(H. 8. King & Co.) 
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Drayson (Capt.) Young Dragoon, or Every-day L’ of a Soldier (Ward & Lock) 
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Green (Mrs, B. R.), Lord Castleton’s Ward, a Novel, ols er vo (S. Tinsley) ¢ 
Giinther (La Comtesse Von), Tales and Legends of the Tyrol (Chapman & Hall) 
Harding (Bp. J.), Texts and Thoughts for Christian Ministers,er 8vo (Longmans) 
Henderson (K.), Born to be a Lady, a Novel, er 8vo., . (S. Tinsley) 
Hislop (A.), Book of Scottish Aneedote, er 8vo . .... (Edin. Pab. Co.) 
Hooper (M.), Little Dinners, how to serve them, er ¢ II. S. King & Co) 
Hlow to Live on a Hundred a Year, feap 8vo (Ward & Lock) 
Innocents Abroad, by Mark Twain, feap 8vo . (Ward & Lock) 
James (Gi. P.), Forest Days, or Robin Hood, feap (Routledge) 
Jolly (W.), The Public School, its Organisation, &e., Sv ...(Laurie) 
Kettle (R. M.), Over the Furze, a Novel, 3 vols er 8vo ...(S. Tinsley) 
Kimber (T.), Mathematical Course for University of London ......(Longmans) 
Lathe (The) and its Uses, 8vo (Trabner) 

. Manuale Clericorum, Directions for Celebration of Ch. Serv (Hogg & Co.) 
Lee, Koman Imperial Photographs, 40 Photos. of Roman Coins ...(Longmans) 
Livy, Synopsis of Books 21-24, by J. B. Worcester, feap Svo ...(Simpkin & Co.) 
Lowe (F. R.), Chemistry of the Breakfast-table, er 8vo ..(J, Heywood) 
Lynch (T. T), Memoir of, edited by W. Whi (Isbister & Co.) 
Masson (G.), Compendious Dictionary of F ..(Maemillan) 
Meadows (A.), Prescriber’s Companion, .. (Renshaw) 
Meikle (A.), Cottage Garden, how to Lay it out, &e, (Routledge) 
Misplaced Love, a Tale, er 8vo ‘ (S. Tinsley) 
Morley (S.), Aileen Ferrers, 2 vols er 8v« 
Nicholas (1), Hist. & Antiquities of Glamorg 
Nutt (J. W), Fragments ot Samaritan Targ r 
Nutt (J. W.), Sketch of Samaritana History, Dogma, and Li 
Palliser (Mrs. Bury), China Cojlector’s Pocket Companion, 12m 
Paston Letters, 1422-1509, edited by Gairdner, 12mo... 
letersen (M.), Will-o'-the-Wisp, translated from the ¢ 
Phelps (E. S.), Gypsey’s Year at the Golden Crescent, f{ 
Rankine (W, J.), Songs and Fables, 12mo 
Ruff's Guide to the Turf, Spring Edition, er 8vo . 
Satchel Guide for Vacation Tourist in Europe, 12m« 
Scottish Song, a Selection of Choicest Lyrics, 12mo... 
Seebohm (F.), Era of the Protestant Revolution, 12mo 
Some Time in Lreland, a Recollection, er Sv0.........06 


Poem 


nshire & its Families (Longmans) 
(Trubner) 
ture ( Tr rubne r) 


.(Arber) 

npkin & Co.) 

p 8vo (Ward & Lock) 
(Maclehose) 

s Life Office) 
‘azenove) 
(Macmillan) 
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| Statutes for School of Jurisprudence, Oxford, with Translation (Simpkin & Co.) 
| Stevens (A.), 


Women of Methodism, er Svo .. venee( TORE) 
. King&c 0) 

(Bickers & Son) 

oe ..(Chapman & Hall) 
, 12mo...(Ward & Lock) 


Sully (J.), Sensation and Intuition, &c, &vo. 

Trip to Norway in 1873, by Sixty One, er Svo .... 
Trollope (A.), Victoria and Tasmania, 12mo 

Turpin (A. T.), Spring Blossoms,—Childhood or Ede 
Vaughan (C. J.), Solidity of True Religion, &c.. 12mo ... (ui. 8. King & Co.) 
Volunteer (the), Militiaman, and Regular Soldier, er 8vo (H. 8. King & Co.) 
Wanklyn (J. A.), Water Analysis,—a Practical Treatise, er Svo ......(Trabner) 
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Death. 
at Hove, Brighton, SUSANNAH GRINDAL Hvutr 


HvutTTron—Died, on the 26th May, 
in the 85th year of her age 


widow of the late Rev. Josern Hurron, LL.D. 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. TY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 


The Right Hon. Lord HATHERLEY 
The Right Hon. Lord COLERIDGE, 


Sir THOMAS TILSON, 


Soricrrors.—Messrs. DOMVILLE, 


¢ Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 


TRUSTEES. 


| 
| GEORGE 
| 


FOUNDED 1836. 


THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Eszq., 
BURROW GREGORY, Esq., MP. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Taxing Master in Chancery 


LAWRENCE, and GRANAM. 


At the recent Bonus Investigation the reserves against all liabilities were determined upon the strictest and most cautious 


principles known to Actuaries. 


The value of the protection thus afforded to Policy-holders is clearly explained by the Directors’ Report. 
The Bonus declared, after thus providing the highest known order of security, was unusually large. 
The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 


The Society has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance contracts from complication. 


The Policies are “ indisputable,’ 


The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the legal profession. 
E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 


BRIGHTON.—J. H. HUTTON, B.A., will reopen 
his School on Tuesday, May 26, aftera month's vacation, 
during which he has been having the accommodation 
of his house improved by the building of a large and 
lofty dormitory over his schoolroom, with a Tutor's 
room attached to it. In the summer vacation (during 
six weeks in August and September), he will have his 
house further greatly improved by an entirely new 
roof, and the repairing and decorating of the whole 
house, inside and out. ’ 


RvesX, SCHOLARSHIPS 
Examination, June 23. 
_ Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL. 
BROMSGROVE. 
ELECTION to SCHOLARSHIPS.—Two Scholar- 
ships, value about £70 per annum (equivalent to board 
and tuition free), and two, value £30 per annum, for 
boys under 15, will be competed for on July 1, and 
awarded for proficiency in Classics or Mathematics. 
Apply to the Head Master, HERBERT MILLING- 
TON, M.A. 


LIFTON COLLEGE 

SHIPS.—One or more, £97 ( 
and tuition free); one, £75; one or more, £65 
three or more, £25. Papers will be in Classics, 
Mathematics, Natural Science, and Modern Languages. 


SCHOLAR- 


(equivalent to boaré 1 


Examination begins Wednesday, June 17th. 
For further information, apply to the HEAD 


MASTER or the SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, 


Bristol, 


HUE HEAD MASTERSHIP of KING 

EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BATH, is now Vacant 
The fixed Income is £150 with a Residence and Capi- 
tation Fees. 

The Governors will meet to fill the Vacancy on the 
14th day of July, 1874. 

Candidates must be Graduates of some University 
within the British Empire. 

Applications, with Testimonials. must be lodged 
with the Clerk on or before the 39th day of June, IS74. 

The School Re-opens after the summer ¥: acati 
the 7th September next, when it is desirable that the 
new master should commence his duties, 

The 5th section of the scheme regulating the School 
provides that “No person shall be disqualitied for 
being a Head Master in the School by reason only of 
his not being or not — ling to be in Holy Orders 


mon 


—By order, . TURNER PAYNE, Clerk. 
Sand 6 Old King eee Bath, 27th May, 1874. 
INDIA OFFICE, 25th May, 1874. 
NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


NOTICE is hereby given that an Examination of | 
Candidates for fourteen appointments as Surgeons in | 
Her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held in 
London in August next. 

Copies of the Regulations for the 
together with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be obtained 
on application at the Military Department, India Office, 

London, S.W. 

A further notice will be issued when the date of the 
Examination has been fixed. 

(Signed) T. T. PEARS, Major-General, 

Military Secretary. 


YODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 

\. ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 


NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in | 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 


Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 
A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 
BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 
BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





Examination, | 


LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, | 





| P URE 


lei dita of LON iDON. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that the next half-yearly 
Examination for MATRICULATION in this 
versity will commence on MONDAY, the 29th of 
JUNE, 1874. In addition to the Metropolitan Exami- 
held at St. 


nation, Provincial Examinations will be 
Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw; Stonyhurst College ; 
Owens College, Manchester; Queen's College, Liver- 


pool; and Queen's College, Birmingham, 

Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certi- 
fleate of Age to the Registrar (University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W..) at least fourteen days 
before the commencement of the Examination. 

Candidates who pass the Matriculation Examination 
are entitled to proceed to the Degrees conferred by the 
University in Arts, Laws, Science,and Medicine. This 
Examination is accepted (1) by the Council of Military 
Education, in lieu of the Entrance Examination other- 
wise imposed on Candidates for admission to the 
Royal Military College at Sandhurst; and (2) by the 
College of Surgeons in lieu of the Preliminary Examina- 
tion otherwise imposed on Candidates for its Fellow- | 
ship. It is also among those Examinations of which | 
some one must be passed (1) by every Medical Student 
on commencing his professional studies; and (2) by 
every person entering upon Articles of Clerkship to an 
Attorney.—any such person Matriculating in the First 
Division being entitled to exemption from one year’s 
service. 

WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 

May 26th, is74. 





PREPAR ATORY CLASSES for the | 
_ LONDON UNIVERSL’?Y EXAMINATIONS.— 





Cla s, Mathematics, English, French, German, and 
History. By a Member of the University. From 9.30 
a.m, to 12.50 p.m. 

Address * R. M.,""8 Berkeley Gardens, Campden Hill, 


Kensington. 


FRANCES — 


[)® , 
= GAN 


“ELIZABETH 


will give during June a Series of 
Kight) Drawing-room LECrURES on HUMAN 
PLYSIOLO TY. to Ladies only, at her residence, 15 


Granville Place, Portman Square. 
Thursday, June 4th, at 4 


Introductory Lecture on 
continued every Monday 


o'clock precisely, Course 
and Thursday during the mouth, and illustrated by 
diagrams and a series of microscopic preparations, 
exhibited half-an-hour before and after each lecture. 

Fee for the Course. one guinea, Syllabus and cards 
may be had at 13 Granville Place, Portman Square, 
W.; or from the Secretary of the National Health 
Society, 63 Berners Street, W. 


>RINTON INDEPENDENT 

} CHURCH, (Minister—The Rey. J. BaLpwin 
| Br own, B.A.) A LECTURE will be delivered in the 
above Church, on Monday Evening, June Sth, 1874, by 
the Rev. ROBERT MOF FAT, D.D. Subject: 
“DAVID LIVINGSTONE.” The Lecture will com- 
mence at balf-past seven o'clock precisely. Tickets 
One Shilling each; to be obtained of Mr. G. Nicholls, 
252 Brixton Road, 8S.W. The proceeds will be applied 
to the reduction of the debt on the Lecture-room. 

LCOYDON 


] 
C CHURCH, 


Croydon Station, 

On SUNDAY MORNING NEXT, the 3lst May, the 
Baboo PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR, coadjutor 
of Keshub Chunder Sen, and Missionary of the Hindoo 
Tueists called the Brahmo Somaj, will preach in aid of 
the Land and Building Fund. The Introductory 
| Service will be conducted by the Rev. ROBERT 
RODOLPH SUFFIELD, the Minister. 

Service at Eleven a.m. and Seven p.m. 

Trains leave London-Bridge Station at 10.15 a.m. 

and 6.15pm. 


REASON and NATURE. 
FREE CHRISTIAN 
WELLESLEY ROAD, near West 


RELIGION of 








AE R ATED WATERS.— 

ELLISS RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potass, 
Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; and for GOUT, Lithia and 
Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade-mark. Sold everywhere, 
Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 

London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Sguare. 





| 


Uni- | 


| this meeting, fully impressed with the necessity of 





| 
| 
| 


| HENRY N. CUSTANCE, the See retary to the F 


\ AN SION HOUSE BENGAL 
A FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 
Under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious MAJESTY 
the QUEEN, who contributes £1,000 ; 
H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, who subscribes £500; 
And H.R.H. the Duke of EDINBURGH, whose 
donation is £250. 
The Right Hon. ANDREW LUSK, M.P., 
Chairman, 

Ata PUBLIC MEETING held in the Egyptian Hall 
of the Mansion House, on Tuesday, April 14th, 1874, 
the Right Hon. the Lorp MAyor in the chair, the 
following Resolutions were unanimously carried:— 

Proposed by the Most Hon. the MARQUIS OF SAtis- 
BURY (Secretary of State for India), and seconde d by 
the Right Hon. Lorp LAWRENCE, ¢ —"“Thatt his 
meeting is convinced that the distress w hie h prevails 
in certain districts in the Provinces of Bengal and 
Behar is severe and wide-spread, and certain to con- 
tinue for many months. It therefore appeals to the 
people of England to come forward and assist i 
efforts which the Government of Ind a are making to 
meet the calamity and save human life. 

Proposed by Professor FAWCETT, and seconded by 
the Right Hon. Lord STANLEY of ALDERLEY:—*"T 


Lord Mayor, 








tinued exertion to augment the means of char 
relief in the famine-stricken districts, pledges itse 
support the efforts of the Mansion House Ex 
Relief Committee to raise further subscriptions, xnd is 
strongly of opinion that this Commi ttee should uot 
relax in its appeals to the public. 

Proposed by Mr. C, MEENEESHEYA, and seconded by 
| Mr. AknUTHNOT :—* That the best thanks of this met- 
ing be given tothe Right. Hon. the LOkv Mayor for his 
conduct in the chair.” 

The funds subscribed will be devoted to the : 








Hevia- 


tion of distress which cannot easily be reachel by 
Governmental interference. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded to the LonD MA yor, 
or the following Banks:—The Imperial Bank, Loth 
bury, E.C.; Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., Lom! 
Street; Messrs. Coutts and C »., 59 Strand; Me 





Herries, Farquhar, and Co., St. James's Street, 8.W.; 
and National Bank of India, 80 King William Street. 
Cash paymeuts should be made in the Office of the 
Private Secretary to the Lonp MAYOR (Mr. Vine), at the 


Mansion House, JOHN R. S. VINE. Secretary. 


May 29, 1874. G. J, W. WINZAR, Cashier. 
OPOLITAN — IWOSPITAL 


M ETR 
l' SUNDAY FUND. 


Patron—Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

HOSPITAL SUNDAY, I4th June, 1874.—Clergymen 
and Ministers of religion who have already promised 
their co-operation are requested to accept cordial 
thanks for their much valued assistance; those who 
have not yet replied to the invitation of the Council 
are earnestly requested to do so; and those who, by 
accidental omission, may not have received the invita- 
tion are requested to address the Secretary, Mr. 
HENRY N. CUSTANCE, at the Mansion House, who 
will forward the necessary Bills and Papers for their 
use. The Committee of the Council desire, with every 
confidence, to express a hope that the amount of = 
collections for 1874 may considerably exceed that o 
last year. 


\ ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL 
ye SUNDAY, 14th June, 1874. 

The Lord Mayor will be happy to receive CONTRI- 
BUTIONS towards the Hospital Sunday Fund, 1874. 

All friends of the movement unable to make their 
donations on the day are requested to send their sub- 
scriptions to the Mansion House, addressed to Mr. 

Fund, 

who will give official receipts for each contribution. 

Cheques should be crossed Bank of England, ané 
may be paid vactitieste vend Banker. 


K** 
HOWARD and SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied 
description, 
25, 26, & 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
ONDON, W., 
Decorators and Cabinet-Makers by Steam Power. 
PATENTEES OF a 
WOOD TAPESTRY, PARQUET FLOORING, 
anp CARPET, 


SY CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 
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THE BRISTOL PORT AND 


Incorporated by Special Act of Pa 


Price of I: 





SUBSCRIPTION FOR £87,000 DEFERRED STOCK 


OF 


CHANNEL DOCK COMPANY, 


oO, 


rliament, 27 and 28 Vic., cap. cexli. 


sue, Par, vix., £100 per £100 Stock. 








Interest at £7 per cent. per annum upon each £100 Stock is guaranteed to Subscribers for Three Years, viz., up to the Ist June, 1877 (being 2} Years after the date 
appointed for the completion and opening of the Docks), affording ample time for the development of the undertaking. 


The due and punctual payment of such Interest is absolutely secured for the whole of the above-mentioned period by an investment of £19,000 Consols (Three per 


cent. 
SHIPLE 





Annuities) for that purpose, now standing in the names of Sir DANIEL GOOCH, Bart. M-P., Chairman of the Great Western Railway Company; EDWARD 
Y ELLIS, Esq, Chairman of the Midland Railway Company, who have consented to act as ‘Trustees for the same. 





PHILIP W. 8S. MILES, 


DIREcTORS. 


Esq., Bristol, Chairman. 


CHARLES NASH, Esq. (Messrs. Jones and Nash), Bristol, Vice-Chairman. 
WILLIAM MONTAGU BAILLIE, Esq. (Messrs. Cave, Baillie, and Co.), Bristol. 
HEW DALRYMPLE, Esq,, Clifton. 

HENRY HURRY GOODEVE, Esq., Bristol. 

WILLIAM SMITH, Esq. (Messrs. William Smith and Co.), Bristol. 
FRANCIS TAGART, Esq. (Messrs. Tagart, Boyson, and Slee), London. 


THOMAS TERRETT 
CHRISTOPHER JAMES THOMAS, Esq 


TAYLOR, Esq., Bristol. 
. (Messrs. C. Thomas and Brothers), Bristol. 


MARK WHITWILL, Esq. (Messrs. Mark Whitwill and Son), Bristol. 


WILLIAM HENRY WILLS, Esq. (Messrs, W. 


D. and H. O. Wills and Sons), Bristol and London. 


BANKERS—Messrs. BARNETTS, HOARES, HANBURYS, and LLOYD, 60 Lombard Street, London; Sir WILLIAM MILES, Bart., and Co., Bristol. 
ENGINEERS—Messrs. BRUNLEES and McCKERROW, Westminster. 
Souicirors—Messrs, OSBORNE, WARD, VASSALL, and CO., Bristol. 


SECRETARY—H. 


E. PENNY, Esq. 


Orrices—ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, Bristol. 


Brokers—Messrs. HUGGINS and CO., 1 Threadneedle Street, E.C., London. 





The BRISTOL PORT and CHANNEL DOCK COMPANY is incorporated by 
Special Act of Parliament for the purpose of providing for the Port of Bristol 
additional Docks, suitable for ocean-going steamers and other ships of large 
tonnage. 

‘Applications are invited for £87,060, part of £147,500 Deferred Stock of the Com- 
pany, which Stock is entitled to the whole of the earnings after 6 per cent. per 
annum has been paid to the holders of the Preferred Stock. 

The price of the Stock now offered is £100 for each £100 Stock, and payment is 
to be made as follows :— 

£10 on each £100 Stock applied for, payable on Application. 
20 ’ Allotment. 
15th July, 1874. 


’ ” ” ” 


20 ” ” ” ” 
25 ~ pat pat e 15th August, 1874, 
25 js is pe pat 15th September, 1874. 


£100 

Interest at the rate of £7 per cent. will accrue on each Instalment from the date 
of payment, but the privilege is reserved to Subscribers to pay up on Allotment the 
whole amount payable for the Stock, thus entitling them to interest at £7 per cent. 
on the full £100 Stock. 

The Docks, whose property extends to about 90 acres freehold, are situated at 
the mouth of the River Avon, with direct access from the Severn and the Bristol 
Channel, and will be easily and safely approached at all seasons, in all weathers, 
and at almost any state of the tide, by steamers and ships of the largest class, for 
whose accommodation they are specially adapted. 

Bristol, as is well-known, was the birth-place of Trans-Atlantic Steam Naviga- 
tion, its geographical position offering advantages for an ocean steam trade un- 
equalled by those of any other port, on account of the facility of reaching it ina 
direct line from the Atlantic, free from the dangers of the English and St. George's 
Channels. 

It has been hitherto impossible to turn these natural advantages to full account 
in consequence of the difficulty of reaching the old Docks, which can only be 
approached through the tortuous and dangerous channel of the River Avon, from 
whose mouth they are about six miles distant. 

This difficulty has been found to operate so prejudicially as to render it an abso- 
lute necessity to construct Docks suitable for vessels of large tonnage, in a situation 
more easy of access, and so as to allow the natural capabilities of the Port to be 
duly utilized. 

Notwithstanding the great disadvantages under which the trade of Bristol 
suffers from the want of accommodation for large ships and steamers, the sea- 
going tonnage has rapidly increased as follows :— 


In 1852 the Foreign Import Tonnage was 2 Tons. 





» 1862 " ” ” eee oe ose ” 
xy 1872 * % * ove coe ee 374,488, 
Whilst for the year, 1873, just terminated, the total was 411,014 ,, 


being an increase of nearly 40,000 tons over the previous year. 

The progress of the Grain Trade at Bristol has during the same period been still 
more striking, having advanced from 16,038 tons in 1852 to 154,608 tons in 1872, or 
an increase of nearly nine times. 

The tonnage of coasting and other vessels from Ireland, &c., amounted, for the 
year 1873, to about 595,000 tons. 

Coal being probably the most important item in the steam shipping trade, the 
Bristol Port and Channel Docks, from their close proximity to the Welsh Coal 
Ports, will effect for steamers an average saving in Freight, Insurance, Breakage, 
&c., of about Six Shillings and Sixpence on every ton of Welsh Steam Coal, in 
comparison with the principal steam ports of the country. On a line of steamers 
making a weekly departure throughout the year, requiring on an average, say 
2,000 tons of coal per week, the saving would amount to over £30,000 per annum. 

A reference to the railway map w'll show the varied and speedy communicati m now 
existing between Bristol and the Me ropolis, and Biistol and the great manufacturing 
towns of Englar.d. 

Recognising the importance of this undertaking, and with a view to the great 
traffic which must necessarily result from these docks on th-ir completion, the Midland 
Railway Company and the Great Western Railway Company have jointly, for some 
time past, been engaged in constructing railways, now nearly complet: d, to consect 
the lines of bc th of those Companies with the Bristol Port and Channel Docks. 

By this arrangement the rails will be brought directly on to the dock quays, and 
passengers an’ goods from London, the Midland District, and all part- of the King- 
dom, will thereby be enabled to be laden and discharged directly to and from the s! ips 
into the railway carriages and wagons. The docks wili then be only about three 
hours’ distance from Birmingham, and only a little more than t ree hours’ from 
London, a consideration obviously of paramount importan e. 

To the Mivland districts especially, the importance of the undertaking cannot be 
over-estimat: d for economy aud convenience in the excort and import of go d-, 

The central position of Bristol offers to the Post Office one of the best p ints for the 
collection and distri: ution of that portion of the foreign ¢ orrespo.dence of the country 
which is conveyed by ocean-going steamers. 

In view of the early completion of these docks, arrangements are already in pro- 
gress having for object the making of Bristol the port of arrival and departure for 





A careful and practical estim:te of the revenue to be realised by the proposed 
docks, shows a net revenue, after deducting all charges and the expenscs of working 
and also making provision for repairs and maintenance, of £32,230 per annum, which 
estimate may te taken as not only reliable, but moderate. 

The capital of the Company is £295,000 (with the usual borrowing powers), 
divided into £147,500 preferred stock, limited to 6 per cent, dividend, and £147,500 
deferred et to the whole of the surplus earnings. 

The deferred st ck being entitled to all the earnings of the undertaking after pay- 
ment of the debenture interest, and 6 per cent. on the prefe:red stock, and the whole 
amount required to meet the same being only £13,765 per annum, it will be seen that 
on the basis of the estimated income there would remain £18,465 per annum available 
as dividend on the deferred share capital (part of which is now fur subscription), equal 
to 12 per cent. per annum thereon, 

This unusually advantageous return to the holders of the deferred stock arises from 
the fact that the dividend onthe preferred half of the capital is limited strictly to 6 per 
cent. per annum, while the estimated return on the entire capital is about 9 per cent. 
It follows, therefore, that the deferred ha'f of the capital will not only be entitled to 
its own proportion of the estimated earnings, but also to the proportion over and 
above 6 per cent, arising out of the preferred half of the capital, brinzing up the 
total estimated return on the deferred stock to 12 per cent, per annum, as already 
referred to. 

By the terms of the contract for the construction of the docks, they are to be com- 
pleted by the end of the present year, Upwards of £200,000 have already been 
expended upon them, and active progress is now being made for providing for their 
being finished within that perio!. : 

With a view of ensuring to the subscribers of the stock now offered, the due and 
punctual payment of interest from the time of subscription, £19,000 Consols (3 per 
Cent. Annuities) have been placed in the names of Sir Daniel Gooch, Bart., M.P., 
Chairman of the Great Western Railway Company, and Edward Shipley Ellis, Esq., 
Ch irman of the Midland Railway Company, who have consen'ed to act as Trustees 
for the due payment thereof until the 1st June, 1877, being 24 years after the time 
tixed for complet'on of the Docks, a period which will allow ample time for the fu'l 
development of the busine-s of the undertaking. 

This interest will be pad half-yearly at the Banking-house of Messrs Barnetts, 
Houires, and Co., Lombard strect, London, on Ist June and Ist December in each 
year, and the first payment will be made on Ist December next. 

Pr visional certificates will be issued in exchange for the bankers’ reccipts, and 
on completion of the payments the stock will tran-ferred into the name of each 
applicant, frre of stamp duty or other charges, and the stock ce tificate of the 
Company will be forwarded in due ¢ surse, 

In the event of no allotment being made to any applicant, the deposit paid will be 
returned forthwith without deductions; should a smaller amount be allotted than 
applied for, the balance paid on application will be applied towards payment of the 
amount payable on allotment, 

Application for Shares on the annexed form, accompanied by a deposit of £10 for 
every £100 stock applied for, may be sent to Messrs Barnetts, Hoares, Hanburys, and 
LI. yd, 60 Lombard-street, E.C., London, or to Sir Wm. Mi'es, Bart, and Co., Bristol, 
the Bankers of the Comp ny; to the Secretary, H. E, Penny, Esq., at the Company's 
Offices, Royal Insurance buildings, Bristol, or to Messrs Huggins and Co,, Brokers, 
1 ‘Ihreadneedie street, E.C., London, from whom Prospectuses and Forms of Applica- 
tion can be obtained, 

29th May, 1874. 








SUBSCRIPTION FOR £37,000 DEFERRED STOCK 
OF THE 
BRISTOL PORT AND CHANNEL DOCK COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 27 and 28 Vic., Cap. 241. 
FORM OF APPLICATION (to be retained by the benkers). 
To the Directors of the Br'stol Port and Channel Dock Company. 


GenTLEeMen,—Having paid to your credit at your bavkers the sun of 
pounds, being £10 per cent. on £ Deferred Stock of the Bri tol Port and 
Chanvel Dock Company, I request you to cause to be transferred to me that amount 
of such stock, and I hereby agr.e to accept th: same, or any less amount that may 
be transferred to me, and to , ay the balance in respec’ of such stock, according to tLe 
t rms of the prospec’us, dated 29th May, i874. 


Name (in full)....... ensweseese vcocoeerevncocooocsooesoscsereeces 
Address .osee....ee8 eeeesseorees oes +seeeeeserceseee. +100 eves 

Profession (if ANY)... 000... ecenecesscnescoecscsesoes * 
Date ......... svevecceeces, eocecereress 1s7t 





Signature ..... 


(Addition to be filled up if the applicant wishes to pay up in full.) 
I desire to pay up my subser'ption in full on allotment, receiving interest th recn 
from the date of payment. 





lines of ocean steamers trading with Australia, America, and Canada, 


Signature soorerevessesssovecsveoessesseeeevevsesseereeeeessarsreenrs 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 
PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 





It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO, 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 





WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
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TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
JENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Mouey Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


“INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 


CO., 3 Royal Exchange 


| is the very 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


| in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


THE USE OF THE © 
GLENFIELD STARCH 
Always Sec 

The Delight of the Laundress, pivoiaiaaiia 


The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &c. 
CASIV’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TO W EK LS. 
(PATENT.) 


HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., 


SOME OF THE MOST EMIN 
THE DAY 
RECOMMEND 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
AS 
THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS and SON, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 
Q UDDEN MOURNING.— 
hk Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
erced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 


| sauces; 


! 
EVERYWHERE. 
ENT PHYSICIANS OF | 


some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
V ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
) 


largest holders of Whiskyintheworld. Their 


OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical | 


profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs, DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 


| Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 


Strand, W.C. 
Ms ALL’S PAYSANDU OX- 
L TONGUES. In 3-lb. and 4-lb, Tins, containing 
one and two tongues respectively. 
“ Met with universal approval.”"—7imes, Apr il 28, 1874. 
Of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen, and 
Wholesale: J. MCCALL and CO., Houndsditch, E.C. 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock ' for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households wheu fairly tried, 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s fac 
simile across label. 
K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
‘de SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 











| ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 


name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 


| . . . 
the inferior preparations whick are put up and labelled 
| in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 


part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, | 


when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery. besides materials at Is per yard and up- 


wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 


at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saying to large or small families, 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 

VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
; PRY'S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 

The Award of the * Medal for Progress” at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by acompetent International Jury. 


kf RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article,"— 
Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 
| EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
- (The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


b yey ARNICATED CORN and 

BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 
for giving immediate ease and removing those painful 
excrescences. Price 6d and Is per box. May be 
procured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark— 
1tY—without which none are genuine. Be sure and 
ask for Young's 


~ MRS. 
H 





Ss A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
EUPES . 2EQING 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 

IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 

BALDNESS prevented. 

IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 

In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


De it, 1i4 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C, 


J 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its | 


| TORS, 
| moderna improvements, can be obtaine J oul 





lead the public.—92 Wignavure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
OD ight SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe thut each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, sigued, “//izabeth Lazenby.” 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE | 


ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Icve-Water 
Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA- 
fitted with water tauks and filters, and all 
yat the sole 
offce, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 
London (corner of Savoy Street). Lllustrated lists free. 


OTHING 

i AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 

aud CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protecis 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thimes Street, London. 





LOSS of HAIR, &e. 


Patronised by the Royal Family, Nobility,and Faculty- 


ME: TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
1 London, daily in attendance as above. All 
defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey bair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment. the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally 
approved during a period of nearly 20 years, 

The PILO POWDER, forthe removal of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. 


| permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 


2Is per hottle, carriage paid. 


Remarkable 
LAMPLOUGH'’S 


very 


of 


R EMARKABLE, 


Indeed, are the effects 


| PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Caring Small- 


pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. ExceHent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists, 


OGS. — ** STONENENGE,” in his cele- 
brated work on the Dog, says:—* Worims area 


| fertile source of disease in the dog, destroying every 


year more puppies than distemper itself.” While the 


| Field says of distemper:—* All treatment to be suc- 


cessful must be prefaced by the expulsion of worms.” 

“NALDIRE’S POWDERS" remove these pests 
within one hour, at the same time giving tone to the 
stomach, and producing first-rate condition in doge. 
Price 2: 6d, and 5s per packet, of all Chemists ; and 
of Barclay and Sons, Farringdon Street. 








IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA | 


The DEPILATORY LOTION, for | 


AUSTRALIA, 


Charter, 1847 


| ANK of SOUTH 
Incorporated by Royal 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adeiaide and the pring; al 
towns in South Australia, Bills negotiated pa 
collected. Money received on deposit. For ter 
| apply at the Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.c. - 
| WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 
LAW UPE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
| 4 ‘LEET STREET, LONDON. ‘ 
Invested Assets on December 31, 1873... £5,486,748 
Income for the past Year ..... . eee — SOT 284 
Amount paid on death to December last 9,356,739 
| Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained at the Office 


| - ——__ 

| PXHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombarg 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Establisheg 
| 


| 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Ingur 
| ances effected in all parts of the world, 

{GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
WOHN J. BROOMFIELD, 


LE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1807. (FoR Lives ONLy,) 


Secretaries 


| 
| je 


79 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Income from Premiums ........0..0.00. £338,129 
seeree 3,073,700 


Accumulated Funds ........ — 
| ALSO, a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
At the last Quinquennial Investigation the Surplus, 
| after making ample provision for all Claims, thereafter 
becoming payable, under the then existing Contraets 
| was found to be £347,570. Of this sum £134,654 was 
| set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 
| share and policy-holders. The remainder, namaly 
| £662,916, was reserved for future Bonuses, Expenses, 
| aud other contiugeucies. : 
} 


|} GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary, 


\ ONEY, 
ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 


A 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH, 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
| AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
| The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company, 
| ou. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. . 
| Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
| Annual Lncome, £160,000, 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bouus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing, 
| Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca] 
Age , or 
64 CORNHILL, and lv kk NT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


( RLENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 

| Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000, 
| The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
| bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
| Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Poudicherry, Port Elizabeth, 

Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, aud Yuko- 
; bama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 

office. They also issue circular notes fur the use of 
travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the ageucy of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign securities, the custody of the same, 

| the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensivns, &, 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependeucies. 

They also revive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terins for which may be ascertained 
on application at their o/tice. 

Ottice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadueedle Street, London, 1874. 

PELICAN LIFE [NSURANCE 

4 COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 

No. 70 Lombard Street, City, aud 57 Charing Cross, 
Westminster. 
DIKECTORS. 

Henry Lancelot Holland, 


TIME, and LIFE 








| Henry R. Brand, Esq 
Octavius E, Coupe, Esq,, Esq. 
M.P Sir John Lubbock, Bart, 
M.P., F.B.S. 
Johu Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Benjamin Shaw, E 
Dudley Robert 


John Coope Davis, E 
Henry Farquhar, Esq 
Charles Emanuel Good- 
hart, Esq. 
| Kirkman D, Esq. 
esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 
This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
Moderate rates of Premiam, with Participation in 
Four-tifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Protits, such 
| profits being either added to the Policy, applied in re- 
duction of premium, or paid in cash, at the option of 
Insured, 
Low lates without Participation in Profits. 
| LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on ap- 
proved Security, in sams of not less than £500. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 
£100 for the whole term of life:— 


1 





Smith, 
Hodgson, 











Age, | Without); With Age, | Without With 
—__ Proilts. | Proiits. Age. Proflis.| Profits. 
| 15 |£l 1b 0/£t15 0] 40 | £2 18 10) £3 6 5 
} 20 | 11310 119 3]] 50 | 40 9 4007 
|} 30 | 2 4 0} 210 4|] 60 | 6 1 O| 67 4 
| 
| 


Any Insured party may, if he think proper, pay the 
whole amount of premium required on a Life Policy 
in a few years by increasing the annual payments 
according to a tixed table, after which he will have 
nothing more to pay, 

Policies payable in the lifetime of the Assured are 
granted with participation in profits on the tentiue 
priuciple 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. — 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL’S 
DURE MALT VINEGAR, 
of uniform strength and flavour, which was 
awarded a special MEDAL for PROGRESS at the 


Vienna Exhibition, may be obtained in pint and q rart 
bottles of imperial measure from all Grocers and Ltaliaa 
Warehousemen, and Wholesale at 
SQUARP, 


21 SOHO LONDON. 
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S HISTORY TEACHING in SCHOOLS. 
Now ready, in feap 8vo, with several Maps, price 23 6:1. 


PROTESTANT 


HE ERA of the 
T By F. SEEBOHM. 


Also, on June 13, uniform with the above, price 2s 6d. 


By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. 


ype CRUSADES. 


\ ow 


And, on June 30, nniform with the above, price 2s 6d. 
THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1618-1648. ByS. Rh. Garpryer, 
late Student of Ch. Ch , Oxford. 
*,* The above are the First Thre» Volumes of 
EPOCHS OF HISTORY, 
ss of Books treating of the History of England and Europe at successive 
equent to the Christian Era, intended for Use in Schools. Edited by 
E. Morris, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. Other Works by Eminent Scholars 
5.5.° tinuation of the Series, the Prospectus and List of which | years. 


a Serie 
Epochs subs 


in preparation, in cont 
may be had on application. 


Fis. 


‘BRITISH ETHNOLOGY. 
Fourth Edition, in Svo, with 4 Maps and Diagram, price lés. 

HE PEDIGREE of the ENGLISH PEOPLE ; an Argument, 

Historical and Scientific, on the Formation and Growth of the Nation: 

ing Race Admixture in Britain from the Earliest Times. with especial reference 

‘ , the Incorporation of the Keltic Aborigines, By THOMAS NICHOLAS, M.A., Ph D., 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 
| 
| 


~ Just published, in 8vo, price Ls. 


WE NAVAL POWER of ENGLAND; a Speech delivered 


| MUDIE’S 
REVOLUTION. | 
| 


| 


London : LONGMANS and Co. 


in the House of Commons on the 30th April, 1874. By the Right Hon, Hvcu | 


C. E, CuiLpers, M.P, 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


722 LUDGATE HAIL 


AND 


56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 1 
| OXFORDSHIRE, from Lady-day, 1873, to Lady-day, 1874. By Gitpert W. Cntip 


EI VLY ESSES, a 
(THEIR OULY ADDRESSES) Officer of Health to the above Authorities. 


WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





ESSRS. GAB 


(ESTABLISHED 1815, 


RIEL,| 


4 


| MUDIE’S SELECT L 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, for JUNE, 


Postage free on application, 








FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date, 


*,* The Library Messengers call to deliver books at the Residences of Subscribers 
in every part of London, on a plan which has given general satisfaction for many 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


BOOK SOCTETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses postage free on applicat'on. 








CHEAP BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, for JUNE, 


Postage free on application. 





*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subseribers to 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


IBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


WHITE'S MIDDLE-CLASS LATIN DICTIONARY. 
Now ready, in square feap, 8vo, price 3s. 
LATIN-ENGL 


Middle-Class Schox 


ISH DICTIONARY, adapted for the use of 


is, By Joux T. Wuaire, D.D., Oxon., Joint Author of 


) White and Riddle’s Latin-English Dictionary, and Author of the College Latin- 
English Dictionary, the Junior Student's Latin-English and Evglish-Latin Dic- 


tiovary, &e, 


L, CITY, 


EPORT upon 
DISTRICTS of 





J. NICOLL’'S CELEBRATED 
e SOVEREIGN TWEED OVERCOATS 
(Waterproof, yet evaporable), or with silk lapels, One 
juinea each, are further improved by the insertion of 
«kets so constructed as to allow expansion on the 
inside without showing any appearance of bulging from 
the exterior. 
This useful invention was registered by H. J. NICOLL 
ary 7, 1874, and these Overcoats can only be 

















obtained at his several addresses in London—114,-116, 


118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill; Manchester— 


10 Mosley Street; Liverpool—50 Bold Street; 

Rirmingham—39 New Street. 
JiLLIAM Ss. BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 

gratis, post paid, containing upwards of 850 Illustra- 

tions of his unrivalled Stock of 

Electro Plate. Baths and Toilet Ware. 

Britannia Metal Goods. Turnery Goods, 

Dish Covers. Kitchen Utensils. 

Hot-water Dishes, Bedding. 


Stoves. Iron Bedsteads. 

Marble Chimneypieces. Brass Bedsteads. 

Fenders. Bed Hangings. 

Kitchen Ranges. Bedroom Cabinet Furni- 
Lamps and Gaseliers. ture. 

Tea Trays. Dining and Drawing-room 
Urns and Kettles. Furniture. 

Clocks, Chimney Glasses. 


Candelabra. Pier Glasves. 
Table Cutlery. | 

With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty Large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2,3, &4 
Newman Street : 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; au? | Newman 
Yard, London, W. The cost of delivering goo’s to the 
most distant parts of the United Kingdom by railway 
is trifling, WILLIAM S. BURTON will always under- 
take delivery at a smal! fixed rate, 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET nai std TO THE ROYAL 


N 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


T OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Imrvriries 

OF THE BLOOD.—To ensure health it is abso- 
Jutely necessary that the fluids and solids of the 
human body should be kept free from those impurities 
which are continually gaining admission to the system 
hy erroneous living, unwholesome atmosphere, or 
disordered stomach. The only safe and certain method 
of expelling all impurities is to take Holloway’s Pills, 
which have the power of cleansing the blood from all 


hoxious matters, at the same time removing any | 


uregularities which their presence may have already 
Produced. Holloway’s Pilis expel all bumours which 
taint or impoverish the blood, and thereby purify and 


invigorate and give general tone to the system. Young | 


or old, robust or delicate, may alike experience their 
beneficent effects. 


M IDLAND RAILWAY. 
i a 
INTRODUCTION OF PULLMAN CAR TRAINS. 
Onand after MONDAY.JUNE 1,0 Trainof the cele- 
brated AMERICAN PULLMAN DRAWING-ROOM 
and SLEEPING CARS will be run by the Midland Rail- 

way Company between 
LONDON (St. Paneras Station) and BRADFORD, 
On week days only, calling at 





BEDFORD, CHESTERFIELD, 
LEICESTER, SHEFFIELD, 
TRENT, AND 
DERBY, LEEDS. 


The Up Train will leave Bradford at 8.304 m., and 
the Down Train will leave St. Pancras at 12.0 midnight. 
A Train will leave Nottinghom for Trent at 10.55a.m. 
to join the Up Train, and at 2.40 am, to join the 
Down Train, returning from Trent to Nottingham 


with passengers out of each Train immediately on 


arrival. 

The Trains will convey Ist. 2nd. and Srd-class Pas- 
sengers, at ordinary fares; and Ist-class passengers 
may avail themselves of the Pullman Drawing- 
room and Sleeping Cars, at a small additional charge, 
particulars of which may be ascertained at any of the 
Stations. JAMES ALLPORT, 

Derby, May, 1874. General Manager. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, Ifracombe, 
North Devon.—Delightful Location—Beautiful 
Scenery—250 Rooms—A ppointments perfect—Cuisine 
excellent—Wines choice. Accessible from all parts by 
Steam and Rail (see Time-tables). 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

TARLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manofactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad Street, (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


OIIN BURGESS and SON'S 
\@ Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 

Hias been Manufactured only ty them for more than a 

j Hundred Years, at 

107 STRAND (corner of Sayoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
| BURGESS and SON'S,” 


se PATENT ©“ OZOKERIT” 
CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


DOGS. 
TALDIRE’S FLEA-KILLING SOAP. 
—This Medicated Soap Tablet is specially 
| prepared for Dogs, and by its use Fleas and other 
insects are destroyed, all unpleasant smell is instantly 
removed from the cout, and the Dog's skinis thoroughly 





| HOLDSWORTH, and sold in Large Tablets, price 1s, 
| by all Chemists and Perfwmers 


cleaused. Manufactured only by WRIGHT and | 


London: LONGMANS and Co, 


| Just published, in Sve, price Is 6d, 


the SANITARY CONDITION of | the 
the COMBINED SANITARY AUTHORITIES of 


London: LONGMANS and Co, 


This day is published, in royal 4to, cloth boards, gilt 
extra, price £2 2s —Dedicated by permission to the 
Right Honourable the Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

OUNTRY ARCHITECTURE. —A 
J Work designed for the use of the Nobility, 

Landed Proprietors, and Country Gentlemen, being a 

Series of executed Works and Designs for Buildings 

connected with Landed Property, By Jonn Biren, 

Architect, Author of “Examples of Labourers’ 

Cottages,’ Designs for Dwellings which obtained the 

Medal and Prize of the Society of Arts, &e. 

WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 


TINHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGIHTY-SECOND 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.—5 Pall 

Mall East, From till 7, Admittance 1s. Catalogue 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTILTU PE of PAINTERSin WATER- 

COLOURS.—The FORTIETH ANNUAL EXHI 

BITION is NOW OPEN, from Nine titldask, Admis- 
sion Is, Catalogue 6d, Gatlery, 53 Pall Mall, S.W. 
iH. F. PHILLIPS, Seeretarg. 

UVTOTYPE FINKE-ART GALLERY. 

f —On VIEW, PERMANENT FAC-SIMILES, 

Prints from the Works of the (ireat Masters, in the 

Continental and Home Giileries, 36 Rathbone Place 

(next to Winsor and Newton's). 


“PEHE SHADOW of DEATH.” — 

Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT in Bethlehem, 
Jerusalem, and Nazareth, Began in 1864, completed 
end of 1872.—NOW on VIEW, at 398 Old Bond Street. 
—The Gallery is opened at ‘len, closed at Six.—Admit- 
tance, One Shilling. 


PLISAT WALTON'S PAIN fINGS.— 

4d. This Exhibition of a large num) or of exceedingly 
fine Drawings, Eastern, Alpine, &c., including the 
whole of Mr. Waiton’s work in Egypt, Wales, the 
Alps, &e.. during the last eighteen mouths, will OPEN 
at BURLINGTON GALLERY, 191) Piccadilly, on 
MONDAY, Junel Adm n, with catalogue, ts, 


ry RAGRA N ‘I SOA P— 
The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. &J. FIELD, Patentoes of the Self-fitting Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 






*.* Use no other, See name on each tablet, 


SAVORY and MOORE'S 
NOCOA FOR INVALIDS. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 


Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly natri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for 
the most delicate stomach, Tins from Is 6d to 21s. 
W bolesale and Retail by the Manufaciurers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 

And retail by all other Chemists, who also supply 
SAVORY and MOORE'S BEST FOOD for INFANTS 
and INVALIDS, prepared upon the scientilic principles 
| of Baron Liebig. 
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Now ready, in 1 vol. crown S8vo, cloth, price 8s. 


ROSS NEIL’S NEW PLAYS. 
The Cid.—The King and the Angel.—Duke for a Day; or, the Tailor of Brussels. 
3y ROSS NEIL, 
Author of * Lady Jane Grey,” and “Inez; or, the Bride of Portugal.” 
“ The three plays which are contained in this volume are marked by the same qualities of vigorous sim- 


plicity and artistic finish which distinguished Mr. Ross Neil's earlier efforts Will be read with pleasure by 
all who can appreciate tender and elevated poetry, as well as by those who relish the vividness of dramatic 


recital, 
not intended, at least well fitted to be produced.”"—Saturday Review. 

“Of plays written with an obvious view to stage representation, few that have appeared during recent 
years are superior to ‘The Cid’ and ‘ The King and the Angel.’"—<Atienwui. 


ELLIS and WHITE, 29 New Bond Street, W. 








SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


CHURCH THOUGHT AND CHURCH WORK. 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES ANDERSON, M.A., 


Vicar of St. John’s, Limehouse. 


“Mr. Anderson has accomplished his task well. The brief papers with which his book is filled are almost 
of necessity sketchy, but they are none the less valuable on that account. Those who are contending with 
practical difficulties in Church work could hardly do better than study Mr. Anderson's suggestions for them- 
selves.” —Spectator. 

“ This new series of papers, edited by Mr. Charles Anderson, will be heartily welcomed. 
moral earnestness is conspicuous in every one of them.”— Westminster Revicw. 


A healthy 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 








Just published, in 2 vols. 8yo, price 24s. 
SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: 
An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 


London: LONGMANS and CO, 








On Monday, 8th June, will be published. 


ASHANTI 


A Narrative. 


THE W A R: 


Prepared from the Official Documents by Permission of Major-General Sir GARNET WOLSELEY, C.B., K.C.M.G. 
3y HENRY BRACKENBURY, 
Captain Royal Artillery; Assistant-Military Secretary to Sir Garnet Wolseley during the War. 
With Maps and Plans from the Surveys made by the Staff of the Expedition. 
Two volumes, octavo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW NOVEL BY JEANIE HERING: 


Now ready, at all Libraries, 3 vols. crown S8yo. 


THROUGH THE NMI ST. 





By JEANIE HERING, 
Author of * ‘Truth Will Out,” “Golden Days,” * Garry,” &c. 

“Two young heroines of the novel, Dulcie and Ruby, are a charming pair of twin sisters......We have 
seldom met with more charming girls...... They are just what country girls of the best kind are in that happy 
period of life when girlhood and womanhood are meeting...... The breezy sense of freedom, the constant 
presence of the heather and the sea, the burn-side and the bleak hill-path, supplies a large amount of local 
colour, and helps greatly in the lifelikeness of the book...... The two old aunties are well-drawn portraits,,.... 


‘ Through the Mist’ is a readable, pleasant book.”—Saturday Revicw., 
* Miss Hering has produced a very readable novel, and one that contains much clever writing.”"—Sco/sman. 


VIRTUE, SPALDING, and DALDY, 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


SAFE PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 
DIVIDENDS 5 AND 10 TO 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
SHARP'S 


TITMa sA4ATr oy Al > - Qa Tt own 
INVESTMENT CIRCULAR anp SHARE LIST. 
The safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publications of the day. 

JUNE EDITIONS NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 

Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, 
Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., &c., 
Dividends, Reports, Market Prices. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a valuable and safe guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


TNHE ART-JOURNAL 
for JUNE (price 2s 6d) contains the following :— | HE 
LINE ENGRAVINGS | REVIEW. 
1, A RUSSIAN PEASANT'S HOME, after A. Yvon. | 
2. HEREWARD of the WAKE, after I’. BRUCK. 
3. Tho MARRIAGE of ST, CATHERINE. after PAUL | 
VERONESE. 











Price Two Shillings. 
MONTH and CATHOLIC 
(Third Series.) JUNE, 1874. 

ARTICLES, &c. 

1, CHAPTERS OF CONTEMPORARY [UISTORY.—3, The 
Piedmontese in Rome. 

. Reviews OF Famous Books—XIL. Sir Thomas 
More's Utopia. Part Il. The Island of Utopia. 
By J. Rickaby, M.A. 

ON TKUE EDUCATION. 

DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. By E. Bowles. 

EXPERIENCES IN THE PRUSSIAN AMBULANCES. Part I. 

Sik AMIAS POULET AND MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
Part Il. By the Rev. T. B, Parkinson, M.A. 

CaTHoLic Review:—I. Reviews and Notices. II. 

Selections from Foreign Periodicals.—The late Con- 

gress of the Catholic Committees of France. (From 

the “ Contemporain, Revue d'Economie Chrétienne.”) 
London: Burns and OATES, 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W,: and 63 Pateruoster Row, E.C. 
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LITERARY CONTENTS. 
Tue ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Tue Works OF RuDOLF LEHMANN. 
lilustrated. 
LACE IN THE EXHIBITION. 
Our ART-INDUSTRIES, 
Archer, F.R.S.E. | 
THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND:—Audley End. By | 
8. C. Hall, F.S.A., and L. Jewitt, F.S.A. Llustrated, 
VENETIAN PAINTERS. By W. B. Scott. 
Tue Cross IN NATURB AND IN ART. 
Jewitt, F.S.A. Lllustrated. 
London: VirTUE and Co., Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers, | 


By J. Dafforne. 


Me So 


By Mrs. Bury Palliser. 


I. Pottery. By Professor | 


) 








By Llewellynn | 





We should be glad to make the acquaintance of some of his works on the scene on which they are, if | 
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On Saturday, the 30th instant, 


| 
‘THE WEEKLY REGISTER 


- CATHOLIC 


| Will begin an entirely New 
and thoroughly reorganise 


STANDARD 


Series, greatly improy 
- e 
d in every Department, . 
Published by R. S. VIVIAN — the First Ey 
2 o'clock on Friday afternoon, the Second Ex 
hitherto, at noon on Saturday— 


lition at 
lition as 


AT THE OFFICE, 
| 44 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


P RASER’S MAGAZINE, No. 
| JUNE. Edited by J. A. Froupg, M.A, 
| CONTENTS, 

| RUSSIA AND TURKEY, 

Mr. RuSKIN'’s RECENT WRITINGS. By Leslie Ste: 
ASSYRIAN Discovertes. By A. H. Sayoe. oapten. 
ORNITHOLOGICAL REMINISCENCES, By Shirley. 
Eraics. By F.W. Newman. 


LIy, 
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By A. K. H. B. 
a8. 
yvER'S LAST THREE Books. By T. H. S. Escott, 
> NT BOARDING SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG Lapis, 
THINGS WE HAVE EATEN. By J. F. Hardy. 
POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF ARMY REFORM, 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
\\ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No, 
1 176, for JUNE. Price 1s, 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
. RECENT WORKS ON THE BUILDINGS OF Rog. By 
Edward A. Freeman. 
CastLe DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Tairty 
Years Ago. Chaps. 11-13. 
- CuourcH Rerorm. 
TO THE UNRETURNING BRAVE. 
Tur HOMES OF THE LONDON Poor. By Miss Octavia 
Hill. 


oe 


6. FEMALE SUFFRAGE. By Professor Goldwin Smith. 
7. MASTERS OF Etcuine. By Frederick Wedmore, 
8. Nor Lost. 

9. Mr. Froupe’s ENGLISH IN IRELAND, By W.E. H. 


Lecky. 
, hoe FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
JUNE. 


CONTENTS. 
AGRICULTURAL WAGES IN EURCPE, 
Leslie. 

ON Compromise. II. By the Editor. 
ALIENATION OF PUBLIC LANDS IN COLONIES. 
de Laveleye. 
WINCKELMANN. 
MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 

Wallace. 
THE POWER OF THE FARMERS. By Richard Jefferies. 
ON “ FABLES IN SONG.” By R. L. Stevenson, 
THE AFGHAN Succession. By Evans Bell. 
France. By Frederic Harrison. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MAGAZINE, 


Price 2s 6d. 


By T. E. Cliffe 


By Emile 





By Karl Hillebrand. 


(Conclusion.) By Alfred RB. 


LACKWOOD'S 
for JUNE, 1874. No. DOCIV. 
CONTENTS. 
ALICE LORRAINE: a Tale of the South Downs, Part IV. 
THE Poets AT PLAY. 
THe ROMANCE OF THE JAPANESE REVOLUTION. 
THE STORY OF VALENTINE; AND HIS BROTHER. 

Part VI. 

SEX IN MIND AND EDUCATION: a Commentary. 
New Books:—Victor Hugo's Quatre-Vingt-Treize. 
POLITICS AFTER EASTER. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 

ONDON SOCIETY for JUNE (now 

4 ready). Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT, contains— 
LADY GREENSLEEVES. (Frontispiece.) 

OPEN SESAME! By the Editor. Chaps. 9, 10. 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. By Keningale Cook. 
REMARKABLE TrtaLs, The Trial of the Earl and 

Countess of Somerset for the Poisoning of Sir 

Thomas Overbury. By Walter Thornbury. 
PORTRAITS CHARMANTS. IV. Lady Greensleeves. By 

A. O'Shaughnessy. 

THE WEAKNESSES OF LONDON Society. 

THE QUEEN'S TOKEN. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Chap. 3. 
THE APPLE-BLOssoM. By Jane Dixon. 

A HEDGEROW IN SPRING. 

GIVEN UNsouGut. By Sciaticus. 

CHRISTINE. By Fred. E. Weatherly, B.A. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD HABITUr. The Theatre des 

Variéiés. 

On Some Opp Ways OF FISHING. By the Author of 

‘Mountain, Meadow, and Mere.”’ 

A REMINISCENCE. By Florence K. Berger. 
SocraL SuBsects. By Free Lance. 
NEw Books RECEIVED. 

NOTICE.—The forthcoming volume of LONDON 
SOCIETY will contain an Original Novel by Mrs 
RIDDELL, entitled— 

“ABOVE SUSPICION.” 
The HOLIDAY NUMBER is in preparation. 

Sampson Low, MARSTON, Low, and SEARLE, Crown 
Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. 
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| 
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Price 6d, by post 7d. 
USTRALASIAN SKEICHER, No. 

13, just arrived from Melbourne, contains, be- 
sides other Engravings, Portraits of Bishop Perry and 
Rev. P. S. Menzies, Landing of the First Mails at 
Glenelg, New Graving Dock at Melbourne, Besieged 
| by Blacks, Examination of Wool by Buyers, and Sup- 
| plementary Sheet with Picture of the Dancing Girl 
| before the Inquisitors. Nos. 3 to 12 still on sale. 
| Address J. A. QUINTON, * Argus” Office, 26 Cornhill, 
| London. 


| neomin ee 
( LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
P Copper, Saxon, English, Roman, Greek, &e. 
Lists free—J. VERITY, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 


NEW WORKS. 
Reminiscences of a Soldier. 


Colonel W. K. STUART, ¢ 2 vols., 21s. 
his work possesses an interest that never flags. 
oney ve reminds us of Lever or Maxweil. 


Almost every P39 
from St. 


— Tne Irish Times. 
hrough 
T rougs to A By 
Mrs. GUTHRIE, ; 
«Interesting throughout. a 


Spain and the Spaniards. By 


AZAMAT-BATUK. 2 vols., 21s. 
“A highly interestingand amusing book."—Z.raminer. 


ye and Comfort to 
Words, of Hope Dedicated by Permission 
to the QUEEN. 1 vol., 5s, bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Won at Last. By Lady Chatter- 


TON. 3 vols. 

“Asa novelist few writers excel Lady Chatterton, 
and * Won at Last ’ will add to her literary reputation. 
The plot is good and well worked out, and the manner 
of relating it is so fresh and original that it fascinates 


the reader. ‘—Court Journal, 
Sylvia’s Choice. By Georgiana 
By Mrs. 


“MM. CRAIK. 2 vols. 
For Love and Life. 
OuipHANT, Author of “Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” &c, 3 vols. 

«For Love and Life’ is equal in all respects to the 
reputation of its writer. It will be read with delight.” 
—John Bull. 

“The story is interesting, the plot is original, and 
every character is a study." —Daily News. 


Claude Meadowleigh, Artist. By 
Captain W. E. MONTAGUE. 3 vo!s, 
“A bright and original novel. 


Gentianella. By Mrs. Randolph. 


“A thoroughly entertaining romance.”"—Jost. 


Rough Hewn. By Mrs. Day, 


Author of * From Birth to Bridal,” &e. 3 vols. 
[Just ready 


Russia : 
strakhan and the Crimea, 
with Illustrations, 21s, 
"all Mall Gazette. 


2 vols., 








‘—Post. 


NEW EDITION. 
With the latest Discoveries and Rectifications, 
The HANDY ROYAL ATLAS of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By ALEX. KEITH 
JOHNSTON, LL.D. F.RS E., F.R.G.S., Author of 
the “Physical Atlas,” the “ Royal Atlas,” &e. 
Exhibiting the Present Condition of Geographical 
Discovery and Research in the several Countries, 
Empires, and States of the World. Forty-six 
Maps, clearly printed and carefully coloured, with 
General Index. In imperial 4to, half-bound 
morocco, £2 128 6d. This Edition contains a New 
Map of North Polar Regions, 

“Is probably the best work of the 
published." — 7imes, 

“The ample illustration of recent discovery, and of 
the great groups of dependencies on the British Crown, 
renders Dr. Johnston's the best of all Atlases fur 
English use."—/al/ Afall Gazette. 

“The ‘Handy Atlas’ is thoroughly deserving of its 
name. Notonly does it contain the latest information, 
but its size and arrangement render it perfect asa 
book of reference.”"—Standard. 





kind now 


By the same Author. 


The ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. A series of entirely Original and 
Authentic Maps. With Indices to each Map, com- 
prising nearly 150,000 names of Places contained 
in the Atlas. A New Edition, brought up to the 
Present Time, Containing a New Map of North 
Polar Regions. In imperial folio, bhalf-bound 





morocco, £5 15s 6d. 
“We know no series of maps which we can more 
warmly recommend.”—Saturday Review, 


_ WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 45 George Street, 
Edinburgh ; and 37 Paternoster Row. London, 


This day is published, crown $vo, price 7s 6d, 
The MYSTERIES of CHRISTIANITY. 
By 'T. J. CraAwForp, D.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, Author 
of“ The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the 


By, 


| 
| 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CO.’S 





! 

*.* NEW WORK, by the great Traveller. GERHARD 
ROHLFS, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 


| ADVENTURES IN MOROCCO. 
|} AND JOURNEYS THROUGH THE OASES 
DRAA AND TAFILET. 
By Dr. Gernarp ROULFs, 
Translated from the first German Edition, published 
at Bremen in 1873. at the express request of Dr, Rohifs. 
With an Introduction by Winwoop Reape. Demy 
8vo, Map, and Portrait of the Author, cloth extra, 12s, 
(This day. 

* As an explorer of the interior of the vast African 
continent, Gerhard Robifs stands next to Barth and 
Livingstone."—Athenwum, “ Dr. Rohifs has thrown a 
clearer light upon the interior of the Morocco Empire 
than had been possible before his romantic journey 
and residence; and his book possesses all the pleasant- 
ness of novelty, combined with obvious good faith and 
a scrupulous desire to represent facts as they are."— 
Standard, “Wis experiences and adventures are too 
numerous to mention in a brief notice, but they are 
most interesting reading."—//our, “ A most original, 
useful, and entertaiuing work. We have not read a 
book with so much pleasure for some time,”"—Liferary 


World. 
AFRICA: 


Geographical Exploration and Christian Enterprise, 
m the Earliest Times to the Present. 
By J. GRuAR ForBEs. 
Crown $vo, cloth extra, 7s Gd. [his day. 

“Mr. Forbes's work is a clear and rapid summary 
of African travel, just suited to those who cannot read 
the larger works upon which it is based..,,,. Will assist 
to increase the interest in African travel and mission- 
ary enterprise.”—Nonconformist. “This is an interest- 
ing and serviceable volume. What may be called the 
literature of Africa consists of a large number of bulky, 
but far from unattractive books, written in English and 
German. From these sources Mr. Forbes has compiled 
his succinct history, condensing into briefest space the 
narratives of well-known travellers, and quoting in 
many instances from their published works. A map, 
specially prepared for the volume, shows the routes of 
the leading explorers.”"—/’all Mall Gazette, 


OF 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of Dr. SCIIWEIN- 





FURTWS HEART of AFRICA is now ready. 


The HEART of AFRICA; or, Three 
Years’ Travels and Adventures in the Unexplored 
Regions of the Centre of Africa. By Dr. George 
ScCHWEINFURTH, Translated by ELLEN E. Frewer. 
2 vols. 8vo, upwards of 500 pages each, with 150 
Woodcuts from Drawings made by the Author, and 
2 Maps, 42s. [Second Edition now ready. 
N.B.—The Text is Translated from the AUTHOR'S 

UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT. A Pamphlet containing 

the principal Reviews will be forwarded gratuitously 

on application. The Afthenvum announces that the 

Founder's Gold Medal of the Royal Geographical 

Society has this year been awarded to Dr. Schwein- 

fiirth for his explorations in Central Africa, 


NOTICE —The SECOND EDITION of STANLEY'S 
COOMASSIE and MAGDALA is now ready. 


COOMASSIE and MAGDALA: aStory 


of Two British Campaigns in Africa. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 
16s. [Ready this day. 


*,* For long Reviews, see the Times, April 25; 
Standard, April 23; Daily News, April 23; Daily Tele- 
graph, April 23; Pall Mall Gazette, April 30; Saturday 
Review, May 2; Echo, May 6; Globe, May 6; John Bult, 
May 9; Graphic, May 2%, &. 


In the press, to be published immediately. 
NEW POEM by the Hon. RODEN NOEL. 


LIVINGSTONE in AFRICA: a Poem. 
ty the Hon. RODEN Nog., Author of * Beatrice,” &c, 
Post 8vo, limp cloth extra, price 2s 6d. 
[Jn the press. 


The CHINA COLLECTOR'S POCKET 
COMPANION. By Mrs. Bury PALLISER. With 
upwards of 1,000 Illustrations of Marks and Mono- 
grams. Small post 8vo, limp cloth, 5s. [his day. 
“1 know it by that mark."—/ericles, Prince of Tyre. 
*,* A portable Book of Marks and Monograms is a 

necessary complement to the extensive Ceramic Works 
of the present day. In this little volume, care bas 
been taken not to assign a locality to Marks except 
upon unquestionable authority. It is better to raise 
doubt than to sow error. The one time and research 
may dispel; the other it is impossible to eradicate 
when once allowed to take root. 


MEMOIR of Dr. LIVINGSTONE, by ll. M. STANLEY. 


see 





Atonement,” &c. Being the Baird Lecture for 1874. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 


| 
| 
arith | 
Next week will be published. | 
MANUAL of BOTANY, Anatomical | 
and Physiological. For the Use of Students. By | 
Robert Browy, M.A., Ph.D., F.LS., F.R.GS., &., | 
Lecturer on Botany, Edinburgh. 360 Illustrations, 
Crown &vo, 12s 6d. ; | 
WILLIAM 
London 








: Just published, 8vo, 3d. 
MEXED EDUCATION of BOYS and | 
4 4 GIRLS. By the Hon. DupLey CAMPBELL, MA 
MVINGTONS, London, Oxford. and Cambridge. 


HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE. 


7s 6d, crown 8vo, cloth extra, uniform with the 
Cheap Edition of Major Butler's * The Great Lone 
Land,” &c. This Edition contains all the small 
and some of the large Illustrations, and a long 
Introduct ry Chapter on the of Death Livingstone, 
with « brief Memoir, and Extracts from Dr. Living 
stone’s last Correspondence with Mr. Stanley, not 
yet published. [Ready this day. 

This Edition has been revised most carefully from 


BLACKWOOD and Sons. Edinburgh and | beginning to end, and all matter of a personal or 


irrelevant character omitted. N.B.—Copies of the 
Original Edition, cloth extra, gilt edges, may be had, 
10s 6d. 





NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


UNDER SEAL of CONFESSION. By 
AveriL Beacmonr, Author of “ Thornicroft's 
Model.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. 

[Ready this day. 


“é 9 
B,” an AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By E. 
DyNk Fenton, Author of “Sorties from * Gib.’ in 
Quest of Sensation and Sentiment,” “ Eve's 
Daughters,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 31s 6d 
(Now ready. 
“Some relish from the saltness of time.” 
—Shakespeare, King Henry IV. 
“ This is an exceptionally good novel...... singularly 
entertaining, and even brilliant.”"—Graphic. 


YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE: a 
Novel. By Dutton Cook, Author of “ Hobson's 
Choice,” “Over Head and Ears,” “Paul Forster's 
Daughter,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 31s 6d. 
“Those who make * Young Mr. Nightingale’s’ ac- 

quaintance will tind that their trouble in making it has 

not been thrown away, and will probably be sorry 
when it comes to a close."—Saturday Review. 
“A clever story......full of interest."—Vanity Fair 


CONQUERED at LAST; from Records 


of Dhu Hall and its Inmates: a Novel. 3 vols. 
crown Svo, cloth, 31s 6d. (This day. 


ARGUS FAIRBAIRN. By Henry 
JACKSON, Author of “* Hearth-Ghosts,"&e. 3 vols 
crown Svyo, cloth, 31s 6d. (This day 
“One of the best novels we have seen for some time 

—Saturday Review, 

“The story throughout is well told."—Athenwum. 


“ The plotis powerfully and dramatically coucvived.” 
—Spectator, 


** 
* 


AUVER- 
vols., will b 


NOTICE, — BERTHOLD 
BACHI’S New Novel, WALDFRIED, 3 
ready at all Libraries Next Week. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH 


Mrs. OLIPHANT'S LAST WORK.—Cheap Edition. 
INNOCENT: a Tale of Modern Life. B 


Mrs. OLIPHANT. 8 Full-Page Lilustrations. Small 
post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. Uniform with Blackmore's 
“Lorna Doone,” 6s; “Clara Vaughan,” 6s; “ Cradock 
Nowell,” 63; Mrs, Stowe’s * My Wife and I,” 6s. 
(Now ready. 





of Experience. By 
Louisa M. ALcorr. ew Edition, small post 8vo, 
cloth, 6s, Illustrations. Uniform with William 
Black's * A Daughter of Heth,” 6s; “ In Silk Attire,” 
és; “ Kilmeny,” 63; Dr. Mayo's “ Never Again,” 6s. 


WORK: a Story 


MISTRESS JUDITH: a Cambridge- 
shire Story. By C. C, Fraser-TYTLeR, Author of 
“Jasmine Leigh.” A New and Cheaper Edition. In 
1 vol., small post 8vo, cloth extra 6s, (This day. 


“We do not remember ever to have read a story 
more perfect of its kind than ‘ Mistress Judith. "— 
Athenxum. 


BACKWARD GLANCES. Edited by 
the Author of “ Episodes in an Obscure Life.” Small 
post Svo, cloth extra, 5s. (This day, 


The NARRATIVE of EDWARD 


CREWE: Personal Adveutures and Experiences in 
New Zealand. Smal! post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ MARIAN,” 


“VERMONT VALE,” &. 
JOHN’S WIFE: a Story of Life in 


South Australia. By MAUDE JEANE FRANC, Author 
of * Marian; or, the Light of Some One's Home,” &c 
Small post Svo, cloth extra, 4s. 


A STRANGE FRIENDSHIP: a Story 
ps Bag A Zealand. By C. EVANS. we og 


7 
| London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW and SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 
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TRUBNER & C0.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. | Two-and-Sixpence Monthly. | 


| 
; | THE 
NOTICE.—7The SECOND EDITION of | 


| 
Mr. George Henry Lewes’s PROBLEMS of LIFE | 
and MIND. First Scries: The Foundations of a Creed. | () \ T E WV P () R \ R y 
Vol. I. is now ready at all Booksellers and Libraries. | & di } v Pi v 


The CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its = 

Foundations contrasted with its Superstructure. {\/ e 
By W.R.Gree. Third Edition, with a new Intro- \ ‘ 
duction. 2 vols. er. 8vo, pp. 272 and 290, cloth, lis. 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R.Greg.| Cheological, Literary, anv Soc‘al. 


Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, pp. xxi.-308, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The UNITY of CREATION. A Con- CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
tribution to the Solution of the Religious Question. 

By F. K. KINGSTON. Crown 8yo, pp. 160, cloth, 5s. | 1. THE PLACE OF HOMERIN HISTORY AND IN EGYPTIAN 
CHRONOLOGY. By the Right. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
HENRY BEYLE (otherwise De| 2. SECULARISM AND Mr. Maurice's THEOLOGY. By | 
Stendah]). <A Critical and Biographical Stuy, | , the Rev. J. Liewelyn “e-tynel gi as | 
aided by Original Documents and Unpublished | * ROCKS AHEAD; On, THE WARNINGS OF CASSANDRA. | 
Letters from the Private Papers of the Family sy W. R. Greg. Part IL. | 
Beyle. By ANDREW ARCHIBALD PATON. 0 | 4. ON UNDOGMATIC AND UNSECTARIAN TEACHING OF 
| 





8vo0, pp. 340, cloth, 7s 6d. CHRISTIANITY. By Lord Lyttelton. 
5. THE BAsts oF CAsuistry. By the Rev. Provost 
Cazenove. 
| 6. Lorp LytrTon’s “ FABLES IN SONG.’ | 
SPANISH REFORMERS of TWO) © “james pavies. 
CENTURIES from 1520, their Lives and Writings, | 2 opperpes axp SALE . wean 2 ow | 
according to the late B. B. Whiffen’s Plan, and with |“ Sireeays ANP SAUnADUE OveIcES. By F. W. | 
J is Materials. Described by E BOEHEMER, moons | 
st — ee i Marrative of the Inci- | & RENDU AND HIS Eprrors. By Professor Tyndall. } 
dents attendant upon the Republication of “ Re- | 9. CHRISTIANITY AND ANTICHRISTIANISM, By Arch- 
formistas Antiguos Espanoles,” anda Memoir of bishop Manning. 
B. B. Whiffen, by Isaline Whiffen. Royal Syo, pp. | 
232, cloth, 12s 6d. 
| 


The HONEYMOON : Remembrance of | ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 12 Paternoster Row. 
idal Tour through Scotland, By the Count 
Geiuentoena’ Tn 2 ae sgn he Count | JOHN MENZIES and CO., Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
Nearly read: 
[Nearly ready. | W. H. SMITH and SON, Dublin. 
THREADING MY WAY: Twenty- 
Seven Years of Autobiography. By Ropert DALe | 


OwEN. Crown 8vo, pp. 344, cloth, 7s 6d, | 


“ A very pleasant little book.” —Safurday Reviri. | Penny a Week, Sixpence a Month. 


HOEI SCHEIN;; or, the Discovery of | 
America by |'uddhist Monks in the Fifth Century. 
From the Chinese, by CARL F. NEUMANN, late | 
Professor of Oriental Languages and History at 2 | 
the University of Munich. Translated, under S \ tT U R D \ y 
revision of the Author, by CHARLES G. LELAND, | 

i . i L we 


{/n preparation, 


ANNUAL RECORD of SCIENCE and | : r r 
INDUSTRY for 1873. Edited by 8S. F. Barro, J (0) U R N A L . 
~ -~ a 


with the Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 846, cloth, 9s. } 


“A book which is sure to be widely read."—Sfandard., | 


3y the Rev. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE 


The JOURNAL of the ROYAL §@ Wiscelfanp of JD{easure and Jnstruction. | 
ASIATIC SOCIETY. New Series. Vol. VIL, 
Part. I. demy 8yo. With Plates, sewed, 8s. 
CONTENTS OF PART II. (FOR JUNE). 


HISTORY of INDIA, Hindu, Bud- THE SHERLOCKS: A CHEQUERED HisTorY. Chaps. 
dhist, and Brahmanical. Forming the Third VL-XIIL 
Volume of “ The History of India from the Earliest Mave Deon : ea eee Oe oe 
Ages.” By J. TALBOYS WHEELER. Demy 8vo, 7 Prior or Loce Uninou: 4 Yacutiva 
with Maps illustrating the Aryan Conquest, the nts rs ats ; ‘ 
Invasion of Alexander the Great, the Empire of HINTS TO BEGINNERS IN LITERATURE, No. IV, 
Magadha, &c. THE SPINNING GIRL. 

CONTENTS :—Retrospect of the Vedic Age—Retro- HIGHER AND Lowen. 

spect of the Brahmanic Age—Life and Teachings of BISMARCK, 

Gotama Buddha—Greek and Roman India—Buddhist THE UNDERTAKER. 

India, including the Chinese Pilgrims—Social Life of | Dr. LIVINGSTONE AND THE SLAVE »E 

the Hindu Drama—The Rajpoots—Porutguese India a - sie . - B ~ He | WAVE TRADE. 

—Brahmanical Revival. [In the press, Se) ane ee eee 

TALES OF A Monastery. I,-IV. 


The RAMAYAN of VALMIKI THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

Translated into English Verse by RALPH T. H, | How ISAveED FRANCE, 

GrirFitH, M.A., Principal of Benares Colleges | COLONEL SHARK. 

Vol. IV., demy vo, pp. 440, cloth, 18s. | ICELAND AND THE GEYSERS. 
Copies of Vols. I. and II. are still to be had, at 18s | Lorps AND ComMONS. No. IIL. POLttictaNns IN 

each; also Vol. ILL, at 15s. | DIFFERENT LIGHTS, 
} Tue LAst DAYS OF A CONDEMNED CRIMINAL. 

The CHINESECLASSICS. Translated Deep-SEA MOUNTAINS. 

into English. With Preliminary Essays and | SPRING. 

Explanatory Notes. 3y JAMES LEGGE, D.D., . > " KS 

LL.D. Vol.IL. The Life and Works of Mencius. vam Lane ov Hawus, 

THE ISOLATED LIGHTHOUSE. 


(Jn the press. 
| TRAVELLING IN HOLLAND. 

The DATHAVANSA:;; or, the History Tuert. 

of the Tooth Relic of Gotama Buddha, in Pali ! BLAKKEN: A NORWEGIAN SKETCH. 

Verse. Edited, with an English Translation by —menee 1m Glew " 

Mutu CoomaraA SWAMY, F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo WALLENSTRIN AND SENI. 
[/mmediately. THe MUSICIAN WITHOUT ARMs. 
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